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TALBOT „. TALBOT. 



A STATEMENT OF FACTS. 



BY 



THOMAS TERTIUS PAGET, ES 




" I now believe her to be perfectly innocent of said cbargAai^aii*T nave 
" formed that opinion and firm belief, knowing as I do, that such charges 
" were supported by persons wholly unworthy of credit, and as I tiemlt 

" BELIEVE, BEING THE BBSULT OF A TOTIL CONSPIfiACT.'' — Evidence of 

CONOLLY THOMAS M'OAUSLAND (Mrs. Talbot's Brother), 6^A 
Interrogatory. 

" I depose that, also, I believe the Impugnant to be perfectly innocent, 
" because having lived now for nearly eleven months under the same roof, 
" and in the same family with her, in daily and hourly communication, I 
" have never observed the slightest look, word or action inconsistent with 
" the most perfect purity and delicacy of mind, and which is more especially 
" convincing to me, perceiving as I constantly do, how unsound that mind 
« continues to }>&:'— Evidence of THOMAS TERTIUS PAGET (Mrs. 
Talbot's Brother in Law), l^th Interrogatory^ 29th Oct, 1853. 
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The following pages were prepared and circulated (though not 
published) in the month of April, 1854. The deep interest which 
has been felt in the extraordinary case of Talbot v. Talbot now 
justifies, and indeed requires, their publication. 

After a careful revision, it has not been found necessary to add or 
alter a single word. 

Since that time, however, a circumstance deeply painful to every 
one connected with Mrs. Talbot has occurred, which must not pass 
unnoticed. 

Mr. Edward Senior, the Commissioner of the Poor Law in Ireland, 
and a brother-in-law of Mrs. Talbot, has entered the arena against her. 

Of the cruelt;^ of such an act, when the party charged is a lady 
still sub judiccy admittedly insane, and unable to protect herself; of 
its injustice, when, as he himself avows, he has not read one word 
OF the evidence for or against her, and must therefore be in profound 
ignorance of the facts ; of its indecency, when the person in question 
is his wife's sister; of its cowardice, when he insinuates the guilt which 
he dares not assert, — it is unnecessary for me to speak. 

Mr. Senior knows that that guilt is indignantly denied, not only by 
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each individual member of Mrs. Talbot's family, but by every one who 
has any knbwledge of her except himself. 

It is neither becoming nor necessary that I should say anything of 
the part which my brother, Mr. John Paget, has taken in this case, or 
of Mr. Senior's attack upon him. They speak for themselves. It 
was upon the most careful, minute, and laborious investigation of every 
fact and circumstance connected with the case, undertaken at the 
request of Mr. M'Causland, Mr. Bruce and myself, that my brother came 
to the firm conviction, which he still holds, that Mrs. Talbot is entirely in* 
nocent. Justice however requires me to state, that the affidavit, to which 
Mr. Senior alludes in such coarse and ungentlemanly language, was made 
by my brother with my full knowledge and concurrence; that so far as 
the facts are of a nature to come within my knowledge they are stated 
with strict accuracy, that the rest of the affidavit was fully borne out 
by the evidence of the Rev. Robert Gage and other witnesses who 
have been examined in the case, and by statements made by Mr. Senior 
to myself, and that the warmest gratitude has been uniformly expressed 
by Mr. M*Causland and the other members of Mrs. Talbot's family to 
my brother for the part that he has taken.* 

I reprint Mr. Senior's letter of the 17th June, 1854. I shall not 
adopt his phraseology, but I am compelled by truth to state that there 
is hardly a line in that letter which does not contain some assertion 
either utterly unfounded, or in which the facts are so distorted as to 
retain no resemblance to the truth. 

What can be Mr. Senior's motive for this attack upon one so innocent 
and so unfortunate — most unfortunate in being the wife of Mr. Talbot, 
and hardly less so in being the sister-in-law of Mr. Senior, — it is impos- 
sible to divine. Be it what it may, he will not succeed in his unmanly 

* The affidavits referred to will be found in the Appendix to tlie Report of 
Dr. Radclif[e*s judgment, published by T. Blenkarn, London, and which may be 
procured at McG-lashan*s, SadLville Street, Dublin, and other Booksellers. 
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attempt to sow dissension between my brother and myself, or divert 
my brother's attention from assisting Mr. M'Causland in the defence 
of his innocent and injured daughter, by drawing him into a personal 
quarrel with one who has shewn such disregard of all the dictates of 
truth, honour, and humanity. 

THOMAS TERTIUS PAGET. 

HumberstoneyJan.25^ 1855. 



MR. SENIOR'S LETTER. 






" TALBOT V. TALBOT. . 

'' Dublin, June 17, 1854. 

" A Pajmphlet bearing the above title has reached me by the post. 
It is obviously written by Mr. John Paget The only member of Mrs. 
Talbot's family who saw it before its issue disavows it, and entreated 
" the Messrs, Paget to suppress it. I believe it to be their unauthorised 
^^ act. As it contains statements which require an answer from me, as 
" it has been widely circulated in every quarter in which it was hoped 
" that I could be injured or annoyed, I required Mr. John Paget to 
" state the names and addresses of the persons to whom it was sent. 
" This he has promised to do ; and this Letter will be sent only to those 
" whom Mr. Paget's statements appear to have reached. They must 
" attribute the trouble which I give them not to me, but to the person 
" who first obtruded on them the private affairs of Mrs. Talbot and her 
" connections. 

" The pamphlet appears to have two objects. One is to clear the 
" character of Mrs. Talbot from the stain of a divorce, awarded by the 
" Ecclesiastical Court : the other is to attack all the members of the 
" family who have not approved of the course adopted by the two 
" brothers. 

"As further proceedings in this case may be brought before the 
" House of Lords, and as the lady may be considered as a person still 
under trial, it is not desirable to state at full length the grounds on 
which all the members of the family, residing in Ireland at that time, 
at least, believed in her guilt; they are sufficiently alluded to in my 
note to Mr. T. Paget, which he thought proper to print, and, in fact, 
consisted of her own admissions to the Rev. Robert Gage, her near 
" relation, and to others who surrounded her on her reaching Dublin, 
after leaving her husband's roof. Of the many persons at that time 
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" consulted^ not a single voice was raised for preparing a defence, and 
" for this reason, that a defence was deemed impossible. Recent events 
^' appear to prove that this determination was judicious ; but the Messrs. 
^^ Paget make it as a charge that I, in common with others, derived my 
*' impression of her guilt, not from the facts, but from Mr. Adair, the 
Solicitor retained by Mr. Talbot to carry on the proceedings. This 
statement is untrue. It is also untrue, though asserted by Mr. J. 
Paget, that Mr. Adair is still my Solicitor ; eighteen months afljo he 
ceased to act for me by mutual consent, and I have not had the 
** smallest intercourse with him by word or letter since that date— not 
*' that the facts known to me give grounds to condemn Mr. Adair's 
** conduct,* but that there seemed to be an impropriety in my continuing 
^^ such a connection from the date of the resistance to the divorce. Mr. 
^^ John Paget also asserts that Mr. Adair was never appointed to act as 
^' Mr. Macausland's Solicitor ; this is another rash assertion : as I was 
'^requested by Mr. Macausland to employ him in that capacity to 
^^ dispose of his estate in Roscommon. The insinuation cf Mr. John 
'^ Paget, that I had a pecuniary interest in the question of the divorce, 
^^ arising from my connection with Mr. Adair, is as foolish as it is fidse. 
I may add, however, that almost the first thing which I did, upon 
hearing that a defence was resolved upon (though against my own 
"judgment), was to see the proctor, Mr. Worthington, and to offer 
" money to meet the expense of the suit I need hardly say that the 
** pecuniary interests of the family referred to in my letter to Mr. T. 
" Paget, had reference only to a proper allowance being made by Mr. 
" Talbot for the maintenance of Mrs. Talbot, in case of a divorce. 

" Mr. J. Paget accuses me of hurrying away from Dublin and not 
" seeing Mrs. Talbot, or permitting her father, Mr. Macausland, to do 
" so. Mr. Macausland had been two or three days in Dublin previous 
" to my accidental arrival there, on my way home to the North of Ireland, 
" without haying seen her: he certainly expressed no such wish in my 
" presence ; and he is not a man to allow himself to be dictated to by a 
" son-in-law. On that lamentable occasion my first thought was to save 
<< the reason, perhaps the life of Mr. Macausland, both of which might 
" have given way before such a blow. My second was to spare my wife. 
** An interview between them would only have augmented the torture of 

* Mr. Talbot*B " Solicitor, Mr. Adair, was also much in the confidence of Mrs. 
'^ Talbot*s family, and appears to have discharged his duty to each with honour and 
" fee\mg:'— Extract from Dr. Radclife's Jud^nerd, p. 29. 
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^^ both. The least dangerous course appeared to me to be (and it was 
" one taken after consultation, and with Mr. Gage's entire approval) to 
" leave her in ignorance during our journey, to break the fatal news to 
" her in her own room, and after having saved her some hours of agony, 
" to pray her to summon strength to meet him on his return the fol- 
" lowing day, accompanied by Mr. Gage. They arrived accordingly, 
^^ and at the same time met Mrs. Macausland and the rest of the family, 
** and they all, with the exception of Mr. Gage, remained with me for 
** several weeks. 

" Though Mr. Macausland's bodily health was, and to some extent 
^^ still is, weakened by illness, his mind is as clear as it ever was. Mr. 
" JohnPaget's affidavit that he was "totally imbecile" would, if made 
" by any one else, be astonishing. In August, 1852, I had a conversa- 
" tion of some hours with Mr. J. Paget. I then first heard the determina- 
^^ tion to resist the divorce. Having fully, and on my part most unre- 
" servedly, gone into our different views of the Talbot case, we parted 
" on the most friendly terms. It was then that, hearing from him that 
" Mr. Bruce — Mrs. Talbot's uncle — thought a defence desirable, I 
"requested him to appoint a proctor, and to give him the necessary 
" instructions : and from that day to this 1 have never interfered in the 
" cause, or read one word of the evidence, with the exception of the 
" single libellous affidavit of Mr. John Paget, mentioned by me below, 
" which I contradicted. In October I again met Mr. John Paget, at the 
" house of Mr. Bruce, still on the most friendly terms. Early in 
" December I heard to my astonishment that Mr. John Paget had made 
" it his business to visit all my friends and to misrepresent my actions. 
" I at first disbelieved this, but soon after he sent me a copy of an affidavit 
"made by himself, containing the most extraordinary falsehoods. 
" Amongst others, as I have already related, that Mr. Macausland was 
totally imbecile; that I was acting in collusion with Mr. Talbot, a man 
who never was my friend, and with whom I had ceased to have any 
" intercourse, from the time that I heard of the conduct towards Mrs. 
" Talbot imputed to him, on her leaving Mount Talbot. Mr. Paget, in 
" fact, wishes his friends to believe that I have throughout been in the 
" enemy's camp. Even supposing I was the dishonest man which the , 
" pamphlet would make me out, it is difficult to understand how I could 
" serve my own interests by deserting my own family. Had I done so, 
" even if my father-in-law and my wife's uncle, Mr. Bruce, had been 
" weak enough to continue on terms of intimacy with me ; at least Mr. 
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« C. T. Macausland, my brother-in-law, and Mrs. Talbot's brother would 
" have broken with me. 

" The whole explanation of my conduct^ and of the conduct of the 
" remainder of the family, is contained in the following passage of 

Mr. Paget's pamphlet: — 

It is alleged and proved, indeed it is not contested, that Mrs. Talbot 

* herself has in the most open and unreserved manner admitted her 
** * guilt. Such was the effect of the report of these admissions upon 

her immediate family, that they took no steps in her defence ; and it 
' was not until after the lapse of some months, not until after the pro- 
' ceedingsin the cause had advanced almost to a termination, that they 

* recovered from the panic into which they had been thrown.'* 
" Mr. Paget explains Mrs. Talbot's confessions by imputing madness 

to her. He quotes Dr. Roscoe's opinion that she was mad in May, 
" 1852 —the time of the discovery of her supposed guilt Madness of 
" course, when it really exists, accounts for everything. If Mrs. Talbot 
" be mad, her calamity accounts for her guilt, if she was guilty — for her 
" self-accusation, if she was innocent. 

*' Madness, too, or that sort of unsoundness — moral and intellectual — 
" which is not incompatible with considerable shrewdness or cunning, 
" and with strong, though capricious affection, which, while it does not 
" prevent a man from behaving in general like other people, impels him 

from time to time to actions and statements which, if restored to perfect 

sanity, he would e^erly disavow, may account for Mr. John Paget s 

proceedings. 

" It may account for the blind violence with which he has espoused 
" what he supposes to be the interests of his client, and for the un- 

scrupulousness of the means by which he has attempted to forward 

them. It may account for his taking measures to give notoriety to 
" calamities which every one else connected with the Macausland family 
'* is anxious to withdraw from public attention. 

"It may account for his printing my confidential letter. It may 
** account for his printing a confidential note from another member 
" of our family. It may account for his sudden transition, without 



* Mr. Senior, in quoting this passage, inserts a full stop after the word " thrown," 
as if it were the end of the sentence ; a reference to page 48 will shew that the 

sentence proceeds thus " that they recovered from the panic into which they had 

" been thrown sufficiently to ask themselves whether the statements they had heard 
^^ proceeded from a sane person or were the ravings of a lunatic T T. T. P. 
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warning or explanation, from the most familiar intimacy with me to 
the most rancorous enmity. Such transitions are sometimes the 
"principal indications of incipient mental disease. 

" It may account for his attacking me by a printed volume of calumnies ; 
" some of them statemients, but others disguised in the safer form of 
" insinuation, and circulating it wherever he thought that he could 
" inflict pain on my friends or on me. 

" My resentment for the injury which he has done, and which he has 
" attempted to do, to all persons connected with the family of which 
** Mr. T. Paget and I are members, is held in suspense by my compassion 
" for the state of mind to which I try to attribute his misconduct 

" A mind so vain and so irritable, even if not actually diseased, these 
" remarks will sting to madness — " Paget versus Senior, No. 2/^ will 
" appear with notes of our conversation in August, 1852, which lasted 
" for at least five hours, during which I treated him as a brother, and 
" we parted as brothers. Even other charges may be invented regardless 
" of truth, regardless of the sacredness of friendship, of the honor of the 
" family, or of the misery to others. 

"Against such attacks there is no real redress or appeal. Every one 
" shuts his ears to family quarrels, and endeavours to avoid intimacy with 
" those to whom they are familiar. I shall make no further answer to 
" them. Every move in such a controversy offends or injures some 
" innocent person. Private notes are produced, and confidence is broken. 
" It is an arena that must lower every one who enters it, and in which 
" the spectators condemn both the combatants. My friends will require 
" no vindication from me. Those who know me not, except from Mr. 
" Paget's description, are prayed not to condemn me without some 
"inquiry from my wife's relations, scattered over England, Ireland, 
" and Scotland. 

"E. SENIOR." 



KB. THOKAS TEBTIUS VASETS LETTER of 8th JULT, 1854. 
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' TALBOT V. TALBOT. 



*^ I find that a paper bearing the date of the 17th June, and signed 
" by Mr. Edward Senior, has been extensively circulated, though it 
" has never been sent either to my brother or to myself, and it was 
«* only on Wednesday last, the 5 th inst., that through the kindness 
** of a friend I was furnished with a copy. 

" For the pamphlet alluded to in that statement I am responsible, 
*' though I have undoubtedly received much assistance in its prepara- 
tion from my brother, Mr. John Paget. 

** I am bound by every tie of honour and relationship to protect my 
wife's sister; to my belief in whose innocence I pledged my oath 
** during the progress of the trial, and now, having carefully read every 
** word of the evidence on both sidesy I reiterate that pledge upon my 
** honour as a gentleman. 

" Mrs. Talbot has resided with my wife and myself since we rescued 
"her from Mrs. Tennant's in November, 1852, a period now of more 
" than nineteen months, under my father's roof, and he is ready to 
" vouch in the amplest manner to the perfect purity of her mind and 
« the correctness of her conduct, as well as to his firm conviction of 
"the false and foul nature of the conspiracy to which she had so 
** neariy faQen a victim. 

" It is a matter of the deepest regret to me, that Mr. Edward Senior, 
" who, as he states, has " not read one word of the evidence," 
" should have placed himself in a position of indecent hostility to his 
" wife's sister. 

« He stands alone,— for Mrs. Talbot's brother, Mr. Conolly Thomas 
" M^Causland, has pledged his oath to his firm belief in his sister's 
" innocence, and that the charges ? ' st her are " the result of a 
" FOUL CONSPIRACY," and how little '^hy Mr. Edward Senior meets 
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" with from the rest of the family in his attacks, either on his wife's 
" sister or on my brother, will be suflBciently seen from the concluding 
" words of the last two letters that her father has written to my brother 
" and myself, dated the 30th June, being thirteen days after Mr. Edward 
" Senior's paper. 

— " Bound by every feeling of gratitude to John and yourself, 

" Believe me, 

" My dear Tertius, 

"Yours affectionately, 
" To T. T. Paget, Esq. " Maecus M'Causland." 

— " Believe me I feel deeply grateful to you for all your goodness throughout, 

" Ever yours most sincerely, 
" To John Paget, Esq. " M. M^Causi^and." 

" I have many other letters from him, written at various times during 
*' the conduct of the suit, in terms equally affectionate. 

"Mr. Edward Senior speaks of his sister-in-law as my brother's 
" * client^ He may speak of the cause of truth and honour, and of 
" injured and slandered innocence, in one sense as a clienty but in no 
" other can he apply that term to Mrs. Talbot's relation to my brother. 
" It is true he has travelled many thousand miles, surrendered much 
"valuable business — encountered much labour and overcome many 
"diflSculties — has made sacrifices, both of time and money, on her 
" behalf, for which few have the energy, ability or resolution ; — but it 
" is also true that when Mr. M^Causland has repeatedly, both personally 
" to himself and through me, pressed upon him reimbursement, he has 
"invariably refused to receive one single farthing even towards his 
" travelling expenses. 

" It is unnecessary to add another word in refutation of Mr. Edward 
" Senior's attack upon my brother. It is one of many attempts which 
"he has from time to time made to sow dissensions amongst the 
" defenders of his and my sister-in-law Mrs. Talbot 

" THOMAS TERTIUS PAGET." 

" Humberstone, 8ih July, 1854." 
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The following Statement has been prepared in consequence 
of the many inquiries that have been made from Mrs. Talbot's 
friends as to the history of this extraordinary Case. 

Nothing has been admitted which is not capable of proof 
by reference to the Evidence in the Case, to documents in 
possession of the parties, or to living witnesses. 
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Mr. and Mrs. Talbot were married in the moDth of January, 1846. 
The only issue of the marriage is a daughter, born on the 26th October, 
1845, and consequently now in her ninth year. Mr. and Mrs. Talbot 
resided together without interruption until the 19th May, 1852. From 
the summer of 1851 their place of residence was at Mount Talbot, 
in the county of Roscommon, to which Mr. Talbot became entitled 
as tenant for life under the will of his uncle, the estate being strictly 
settled upon his male heirs, with remainder over in default of his 
having a son. 

On the occasion of his succeeding to this estate Mr. Talbot as- 
sumed his present name, in lieu of his former one of Crosbie. 

Mr. Talbot was formerly in the army, which he left some time 
before his marriage. He has had neither business nor pursuits to 
take him away from home, and he himself alleges that, until the 
month of May, 1852, he never had the slightest reason to entertain 
any suspicion whatever of misconduct or indiscretion of any kind on 
the part of Mrs. Talbot. He now seeks to prove that, from the 
month of August, 1850, down to May, 1852, Mrs. Talbot has been 
carrying on the most constant, shameless, public and audacious 
adultery, of which the details ever polluted a court of justice, with 
his own groom, under his own roof, in his own bed, in open day and 
in the open air; and that he and every one else, except those who 
were eye-witnesses of the crime, remained utterly ignorant of trans- 
actions which, had they existed, must have been known to the whole 
neighbourhood. 

On the 12th March, 1852, Mr. Talbot took into his service a butler 
of the name of Michael Halloran. The account which this man 
gives of himself is, that during the last five years (since his return 
from America in 1847) he has been in nine different situations, in 
which he has remained various periods, six months being the longest 
and four days the shortest duration of his service. He was in general 
discharged for drunkenness. He refuses to state which or how many 
of these situations he obtained by means of forged discharges ; but 
he admits that he was sentenced to, and suffered an imprisonment 
of three months in Richmond Bridewell for forgery, and that his 
imprisonment terminated less than a month before he entered the 
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service of Mr. Talbot, where he had not been many weeks when 
Mr. Talbot gave him notice to quit for drunkenness. 

It was upon the sole evidence of this man that Mr. Talbot rested 
his case in the first instance. 

His story will be related presently; but it is necessary first to give 
such an account as has been extracted from Mr. Talbot's own wit- 
nesses of the transactions of the 19th of May, 1852, when the charge 
was first made, and it must be kept in view throughout, that, owing 
to her state of mind, Mrs. Talbot herself has never been able to give 
any information or assistance whatever towards her defence, and 
Mr. Talbot's witnesses are the only parties who can give any account 
of these occurrences. 

Mr. Talbot alleges that he received some statement with regard to 
Mrs. Talbot from Halloran on the 17th of May. Whatever may be 
the truth with regard to this, it does not appear to have altered his 
conduct towards Mrs. Talbot; for he slept with her on the nights of 
the 17th and 18th. 

Mrs. Talbot appears to have been in the habit of visiting all the 
servants' rooms for the purpose of seeing that they were kept in proper 
order. She had at this time neither housekeeper nor lady's maid to 
attend to this duty, and she invariably took either a servant or her child 
with her. That this was her habit was perfectly well known to all the 
household, and it is impossible that Mr. Talbot could be ignorant of it. 

About two or three o'clock in the day on the 19th of May, Mrs. 
Talbot, with her child, went to the room of William Mullane, a groom, 
who had been for several years in Mr. Talbot's service. She was 
followed by her husband, by Halloran, and by a steward of the name 
of Finnerty. She was accused of adultery with Mullane; her child 
was torn away from her, and her husband, refusing to hear a single 
word in explanation or defence, consigned her to the charge of Hal- 
loran, with orders to lock her up, and not to allow her to have access to 
him. Mr. Talbot then packed up his things, and went with his child 
to Mr. Barlow's, leaving £20 to pay the expenses of Mrs, Talbot's 
removal, a small quantity of tea and sugar for her breakfast, and 
£9 : 12.9., the balance of wages due to Mullane. 

Mr. Talbot appears to have acted under the shock with singular 
coolness and self-possession. 

Now it must be remembered, that, within about five minutes' walk of 
Mount Talbot (the grounds being only separated by the river) is 
Thornfield, where Mr. Mahon, a relative both of Mr. and Mrs. Talbot, 
and in all respects the natural and fit person to apply to and advise 
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with in such an emergency, resides, with his wife and family. About 
the same distance in another direction is the Rectory, Mr. M*Clel- 
land's ; and the residence of Mr. Barlow (Mr. Talbot's agent) is in 
the same neighbourhood. 

Mr. Talbot made no communication whatever either to Mr. Mahon 
or to Mr. M'Clelland ; he went himself, and took his child, to Mr. 
Barlow's, and he left Mrs. Talbot at Mount Talbot with Finnerty, 
Halloran and Mullane. It appears from Halloran's evidence that 
she was more particularly given in charge to him, as he states that 
by Mr. Talbot's desire he prevented her by force from seeing him. 

It is clear, however, that Finnerty and Halloran were the " cus- 
todes" selected by Mr, Talbot for his wife in preference to Mr. Mahon, 
Mr. M'Clelland, or Mr. Barlow, whose rank and position would have 
been a guarantee for their conduct. 

The mode in which these men discharged their trust is to be ga- 
thered from their own evidence and that of Hester Keogh, a witness 
called in behalf of Mr. Talbot. 

It appears that they understood and acted upon the understanding 
that they were if possible to get their mistress away with Mullane^ 
and that the £20 was left for this purpose. 

Throughout the whole of that fearful night it is proved by Mr. Tal- 
bot's own witness that Mrs. Talbot passionately asserted her inno- 
cence; that she declared that she was behed, and entreated to be 
allowed to see and speak to her husband, but was prevented by force. 

It will hardly be credited, though it also appears in the evidence of 
Mr. Talbot's own witnesses, and was admitted by his Counsel in open 
court, that Halloran, the ruffian to whose custody she had been con- 
signed by her husband, offered violence to Mrs. Talbot's person during 
the night. But that fact, startling as it is, is not so marvellous as 
what is also proved by Mr. Talbot's own witnesses, namelj^, that 
Mr. Talbot was informed of the outrage ; that, to use Mr. Gage's own 
words in reply to the 34th Interrogatory, he " took it very coolly . 
that he retained Halloran in his service for more than eighteen months 
afterwards, and that on his threatening to leave, Mr. Talbot requested 
him to remain, and raised his wages. 

It appears from Mr. M'Clelland's and Mr. Barlow's evidence, 
taken together, that Mr. Talbot went up to Dublin early on the 20th 
of May,. leaving his wife at Mount Talbot, entirely in the power 
of Halloran, Finnerty and Mullane, without communicating with 
Mr. Mahon or Mr. M*Clelland, or taking: any step whatever for her 
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protection. On the same day Mrs. Talbot was taken to Dublin by 
Mr. M'Clellandy under circumstances which will be stated subse- 
quently. 

Mr. Talbot now disappears for a time from the scene, but he must 
have immediately communicated with his attorney, Mr. Adair, as the 
Rev, Mr. Gage, on the 22nd May, received a letter in the county 
Derry from that gentleman, asserting the fact that Mrs. Talbot had 
been guilty of adultery, which letter could not have been posted 
later than the 21st. 

Immediately upon receiving the terrible tidings, Mrs. Talbot's 
father, Mr. M*Causland, accompanied by Mary Armstrong (Mrs. 
M'Causland's maid), came to Dublin for the purpose of meeting 
Mrs. Talbot, and taking her home to Fruit Hill. How this intention 
was frustrated will be seen presently. 

Mr. Adair now becomes the principal actor in this strange drama. 

The first thread of the complicated web which he was beginning to 
weave had been cast round Mr. Gage, and had successfully entangled 
him. Mr. Gage never thought of questioning the truth of his bro- 
ther-in-law's assertion that Mrs. Talbot had been guilty of adultery. 

Mr. Adair's next step was to prevent Mr. M'Causland from seeing 
his daughter. This was difficult ; for, notwithstanding Mr. M'Caus- 
land's enfeebled state, in consequence of a paralytic attack, it was no 
easy task to prevent him from carrying his original determination 
into effect. 

Here, however, Mr. Senior, who is married to one of Mrs. Talbot's 
sisters, and who, unfortunately, happened to be in Dublin with his 
wife, became an easy agent in the hands of Mr. Adair; he adopted, 
without inquiry, the accounts given him by the Rev. Mr. Collis, 
Mr. Talbot's brother-in-law, and by Mr. Adair, his attorney ; and how 
actively he interfered to prevent any meeting between Mr. M'Causland 
and his daughter, appears from the Rev. Mr. Gage's deposition to the 
22nd Interrogatory, which is as follows : — 

" Mr. Edward Senior told me that he would take his wife, who he 
" had brought from England, to Red Hall ; that he would not tell his 
" wife of the charges against the Impugnant until he got there— and 
" he said to me, * /'// now get offy and not see Mr. M'Causkmd again ;' 
** he did say to me very impressively, " N^ow, Gage, I charge you on no 
^* account allow thenC (meaning the Impugnant and her father) * to 
" meet.* In consequence of Mr. M'Causland's wonderful composure, 
" the day after Mr. Senior left Dublin, and of his own urgent request, 
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^' I would have almost taken upon me^ at all risks^ to have taken him 
'^ to see the Impugnant, had I not considered myself bound not to do 
^^ so by said Mr. Senior^ with whose injunction I considered myself 
" bound to comply, he being Mr. M'Causland's son-in-law. Theo- 
" dosia Senior, the wife of said Edward Senior, is sister of the Im- 
** pugnant. She was ignorant of the circumstances relating to her 
'^ sister until she got down to Red Hall, near Carrickfergus, and 
" further to this Interrogatory I cannot answer." 

Having thus succeeded in impressing the mind of Mr. Gage 
with the idea of Mrs. Talbot's guilt, in preventing the access of 
Mr. M'Causland to his daughter, and in obtaining the assistance of 
Mr. Senior " towards procuring a divorce with as much privacy and 
*' quietness as possible," * the next step was to dispose of Mrs. Talbot 
herself. 

Let us therefore now inquire where, in whose custody, and in what 
state Mrs. Talbot was at this time; and for this purpose the evidence 
of Mr. Gage is of the utmost importance. His known high character 
places him above all suspicion. Mr. Gage may have been deceived 
or mistaken; he may have formed conclusions on erroneous pre- 
mises; he may have acted on insufficient grounds; he may have 
accepted statements coming from sources which he deemed worthy of 
credit, without sufficient investigation into their truth; but that 
Mr. Grage should falsify or conceal a fact, or that he should colour or 
distort a statement, is a moral impossibility. 

Mr. Gage is Mr. Talbot's witness; he is Mr. Adair's brother-in- 
law ; he is not Mr. M'Causland's son-in-law ; he is not married to 
the sister of Mrs. Talbot, but he is an old and attached friend of both. 
He did not hurry away from the scene of misery, or abandon, on the 
first appearance of danger, disgrace and obloquy, those with whom 
he had interchanged offices of kindness and affection in brighter 
days ; and it must not be forgotten that, from the moment of the 
charge being brought against Mrs. Talbot, on the 19th of May, until 
the commencement of her incarceration at Windsor, Mr. Gage's was 
the only friendly or familiar face that Mrs. Talbot saw. 

Mr. Gage first visited Mrs. Talbot on the 25th of May. He found 
her at Coffey's Hotel, in Dominick Street, under the care of the Rev. 
Mr. M'Clelland, the rector of Mount Talbot, who, he says, told him 
" that the servants at Mount Talbot were a very bad set, and com- 
" bined, he thought, against Mrs. Talbot."* He was informed by 
Mary Armstrong that for many nights, indeed ever since she had been 

* Gage, 23rd loterrogator}'. f Gage. 4tb Interrogatory. 
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with her, Mrs. Talbot htid never slept.* He found her " tearing her 
'' hair, and had much difficulty in keeping her in bed . . . She was Hke 
'* a maniac, tearing her hair." * He says, " I had much difficulty in 
'^ keeping her in bed. Combing her hair with her hands, like a raving 
" woman." * 

'^ I did engage lodgings for the Impugnant on the Rathgar Road ; 
" Mr. Adair was with me when I engaged them. In some time after 
" I took the lodgings, the woman I took them from spoke to me 
^' about the Impugnant, and stated to me, from the Impugnant's 
'^ manner she considered she was deranged. She seemed displeased 
" with me for having brought such a person there."t 

** I considered and believe that Mr. M'Causland was incompetent 
" to direct the conduct of the defence of his daughter, and I believe 
'^ and have declared to Mr, Adair and others, that said Impugnant 
** was quite incompetent to conduct her own defence, and that, in my 
" opinion, I might as well bring a lunatic from an asylum to direct the 
** conducting of such a case ; and further to this Interrogatory I can- 
" not answer." ;[ 

Let us pause now, for one moment, to consider the position of 
Mrs. Talbot during these latter days of May, 1862. 

Denounced by her husband, outraged by her servants, her child 
torn from her, her father denied access to her, her sister hurried away, 
ignorant of her condition, cries of Guilty ! Guilty ! sounding in her 
ears on every side, — One friendly face alone near- her, and that face 
telling her by every line, and every glance how deep was her degra- 
dation, and how terrible the retribution that awaited her! what 
wonder that her reason became shattered, and that she adopted and 
believed the wildest and most monstrous of the charges thus impressed 
upon her? 

In this condition Mrs. Talbot was removed to England by the 
Rev. Mr. Kemmis, another brother-in-law of Mr. Adair.§ 

No one of her family was informed where or with whom she was 
placed. All communication was cut off, except what passed through 
Mr. Kemmis ; her name was changed, and it was owing to fortunate 

* Gage, 5th, 6th, 7th and 14th Interrogatory. 

t Do., 15th Interrogatory. f Do.» 25th Interrogatory. 

§ " The Impugnant vvas removed from Dublin by and in company with the Rev. George 
** Kemmis, and was placed by him with some lady in England, of whose name and place of 
** abode all the members of the Impugnant's family were, as I believe, ignorant. It was 

some considerable time after the Impugnant was placed in the abode she was in near 

Windsor, that I beard the lady she was placed with was Mrs. Tenoant. I cannot state the 

date particularly.'' — Gage, 26th Interrogatory. 
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accident only that she was subsequently rescued from the dungeon 
to which she was consigned. 

How this was effected we shall now proceed to relate. 

One of Mrs. Talbot's sisters is married to Mr. Thomas Tertius 
Paget, of Humberstone, in Leicestershire; another to Mr. Edwin 
Vaughan, an assistant master at, and brother to the head master of 
Harrow. 

Mr. T. T. Paget first heard that something of a distressing nature 
had occurred, from the Rev. Robert Gage, about the beginning of 
June; but so vague was the account that Mr. T. T. Paget was under 
the impression, that Mrs. Talbot had been accused of being involved 
in an intrigue with some man in her own rank of life. He wrote to 
Mr. Gage, saying that he could neither understand, nor believe the 
story. Other letters passed, and Mr.T. T. Paget expressed his desire 
to know where Mrs. Talbot was, — to see her, — and to investigate the 
truth of the charges against her. Mr. Gage appears to have com- 
municated this to Mr. Senior; for on the 25th July, Mr. Senior wrote 
to Mr. T. T. Paget as follows :— 

" Glass Drummond, July 25th. 

" My dear Tertius, 

" I AM sorry to find from a letter received from R. Gage 
" that you think it desirable to see M. T.,* and to endeavour to resist 
" the proceedings for a divorce : you are aware that she was discovered 
** in a locked bedroom with a domestic by J.T.f and the butler; that he 
" broke into the room and threatened violence to the man, when M. T. 
" admitted that the fault was all hers, and that she had been the 
" tempter. This appears to me to settle the fact, besides which this 
" intercourse has been going on for two years, and must have been 
" known to all the domestics. Obviously a small amount of fami- 
" liarity is decisive where there exists a difference of rank. But it 
may be asserted that admitting the intercourse, that sufficient 
caution was not used by the husband ; but here again the brotherj 
" received an anonymous letter last winter acquainting him with the 
** facts, when he sent it on to the parents, who remained at Mount 
*' Talbot for weeks, and left it with the brother, all fully satisfied as 
" to her innocence. Neither do I think it desirable to break through 
" the stipulation on which she was received into the lady's family who 
" has charge of her — that she was to see no one for some time except 
" on strong grounds. An action has been brought against the man 

• Marianne Talbot. t John Talbot. 

X This, it is supposed, alludes to Mr. Crosbie of Ardfert Abbey, the brother of Mr. Talbot, 
and not to Mr. T. C. M'Causland, the brother of Mrs. Talbot, though the expression is 
ambiguous. 
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" in the Sheriflfs Court, and a decision in favour oF the Plaintiffy 
^' damages not yet settled. The case is in a few days to be heard in 
** the Prerogative Court. The Judge will hear it in Chambers. The 
*' solicitor in charge of the proceedings, Mr. Adair, is a man of high 
^' honour, a connexion by marriage with the Macauslands, and is 
*' besides Mr. Macausland's solicitor as well as mine. There will 
'' come a time when we shall require our own when it is before the 
'^ Lords, in order that the pecuniary interests of the family may not be 
^' lost sight of which must be settled by the divorce bill. M. T. is in 
" a nervous excited state : writes word to R. Gage that she is 
'' thoroughly grateful to the lady who, on her part, says, that to 
'^ compose this short letter cost M. T. three days. To see her 
^' relations, to be examined on these points, might be highly injurious 
^' to her. Her parents are quite satisfied. Pray allow time for her 
'^ wounds to heal before you torment her by such a process, which 
'^ must do harm, and in my opinion at least cannot do good. If her 
** friends are sent to her, she will become restless and much more 
'^ difficult to manage. She is now led to believe that she is doing 
" good by visiting the poor; goes to church, and religion pours into 
" her heart its healing charm. Beware with so weak and ill-con- 
'^ stituted a mind what you do, and what responsibilities you incur. 
" Again, poor J.T. is naturally suspicious and irritable — take a single 
legal step of resistance and you lead to his making public and pro- 
ducing all the damning proof with all its indescribably disgusting 
details, to the deep injury of the family.* Every step taken has been 
adopted after much consideration, and with the full consent of both 
" parents — send this letter to Mr. Bruce if you wish it. 

" Ever yours, 

« Edw. Senior." 

This letter is of great importance in the history of this most extra- 
ordinary case, for it shows with what success Mr. Adair had wound 
his toils round Mr. Senior. 

* How this fear operated to prevent those who ought to have been most active in 
Mrs. Talbot's defence from even inquiring into the charges against her, appears from a letter 
of Mr. Vaughan's, who, even so late as the 22nd November, wrote from Harrow to 
Mr. John Paget, " entreating him most earnestly to foibear from anything like promiscuous 
mention*' of the affair, and then proceeds as follows : — 

** Not one of my relations here know a word about it ; but if it once gets here, and, above 
" all, if it ouce gets into the school, I do not hesitate to say it would fairly drive us out of the 
" place altogether. If you knew what this place is, and what extraordinary stories do get 
" about here and are believed, and above all, if you consider what an awkward position Hen. 
" and I occupy here to have to face such a story in, you would not be surprised at our fears 
" on the subject. You will not think I attribute too much weight to this, or think me selfish if 
" I say how utterly damaging an effect it might have on my coanectioD and prospects here." 
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At the time when Mr. Senior hurried away from Dublin^ Mr. Gage 
had not seen Mrs. Talbot^ and Mr. Senior *8 only informants were 
Mr. Collis and Mr. Adair. He appears to have accepted any story 
they pleased to tell him, without inquiry. 

The facts that when Mrs. Talbot was in Mullane*s room it was in 
the middle of the day, in the course of her usual domestic avocation^ 
with all the publicity of innocence^ and that she was accompanied by 
her childy of more than six years old^ are all suppressed. 

It is alleged that Mrs. Talbot admitted that she '' had been the 
" tempter." 

It is true that Mr. Talbot or Mr. Adair had the audacity to place 
this monstrous falsehood on the records of the Courts and the equal 
audacity to vouch Mr. Gage to prove it.* 

Mr. Gage indignantly denies it,t and it is for Mr. Talbot, Mr. Adair 
and Mr. Senior to say with whom the malignant fabrication originated. 

The next assertion is, that the guilty intercourse '^ must have been 
^' known to all the domestics." Had it existed^ no doubt it would 
have been so known ; but Cecily Rogers, the housekeeper, Margaret 
Hall, the lady's maid, and Hester Keogh (the last a witness called by 
Mr. Talbot himself), have all been examined, and have all sworn that 
they never saw or suspected anything wrong, nor do they believe 
anything wrong ever took place; and the evidence of these three 
women covers the whole period of Mrs. Talbot's residence at Mount 
Talbot. 

Mr. Adair is not, and never was Mr. M'Causland's solicitor. He 
may be, and no doubt is, Mr. Senior's, and probably it is owing to 
that circumstance that Mr. Senior makes so marked an allusion to 
the " pecuniary interests of the family ;" for it is hardly to be sup- 
posed that, in a matter which concerned the honour of his wife's sister, 
such a consideration could originate in the mind of a* gentleman who 
once held a commission in Her Majesty's army. 

This letter was so unsatisfactory to Mr. T. T. Paget, that it only 
confirmed the suspicions which had been aroused by the mysterious 
seclusion in which his sister-in-law had been placed, and strengthened 
his determination to ascertain where Mrs. Talbot was ; and on the 
2nd of August he for the first time communicated the matter to his 
brother, Mr. John Paget, (who up to this time had been in entire 
ignorance of the whole aifair,) and sought his advice as to the means 
of obtaining access to her. 

The story appeared to Mr. John Paget so extraordinary, that it 
immediately occurred to his mind that the alleged confessions might 

* 6th additional Article. f Gage, 6th additional Article. 
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originate in delusion^ and that the whole case might be a foul con- 
spiracy.* 

Though this was of course but suggestion and conjecture, no time 
was now lost, and the next morning the two Mr. Pagets were at 
Thomas's Hotel, in Berkeley Square, conferring with Mr. Tyndall 
Bruce, the uncle of Mrs. Talbot, who, like Mr. T. T. Paget, had been 
in a state of the utmost anxiety, from the vague, inconsistent and 
unsatisfactory reports he had received of the case. 

Mr. Bruce was in equal ignorance with the rest of the family as to 

the name and residence of the person with whom Mrs. Talbot had 

been placed by Mr. Kemmis : he was, however, in possession of 

a name (a feigned one) and an address, by means of which letters 

would reach Mrs. Tennant. These were — 

" Mrs. Trueman, 
« Care of 

" Mr. Grantham, 

" Postman, 

" Slouffhr 

Mr. Bruce furnished Mr. John Paget with this address, and he on 
the same evening went down to Slough, and forwarded a note request- 
ing an interview. 

He remained at the inn at Slough, and about ten o'clock the same 
night he was taken by a servant to a brougham standing in the out- 
skirts of Slough, into which he got, and in which he found a lady, a 
foreigner, by her accent ; for though there was a full moon, the blinds 
of the brougham were drawn down, and Mr. John Paget saw nothing 
of the incognita with whom he had this somewhat romantic interview. 
It was not till after several interviews, all conducted with a similar 
kind of mystery, though this was the only nocturnal one, that 
Mrs. Tennant divulged her name and residence. A great number of 
letters passed between Mrs. Tennant, and Mr. John Paget, Mrs. Ten- 
nant expressing the warmest interest in and affection for Mrs. Talbot ; 
and it was not until some months had elapsed that Mr. John Paget 
even suspected that Mrs. Tennant was assisting Mr. Talbot, (for 
whom she was in the habit of expressing the utmost horror and 
detestation,) and it was later still that he discovered, as has proved 
to be the fact, that she was furnishing copies of her correspondence 
with Mr. John Paget to Mr. Adair. 

• Mr. John Paget, in reply to the 41st Interrogatory, says — *' Both my personal experience 
" and professional pursuits have brought under my cognizance instances of self accusations of 
" crime, which it was impossible the parties should have committed, and made under far less 
" excitement and less likely to produce disorder of mind than those that have occurred in the 
" present case.'' 
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Having thus obtained some information, partly from Mrs. Tennant, 
and partly from Mr. Gage's letters to Mr. Bruce, with respect to the 
circumstances under which Mrs. Talbot had left Mount Talbot, it 
appeared to Mr. John Paget that the first step to be taken in inves- 
tigating the case should be to see the Rev. Mr. McClelland and Mary 
Armstrong, the parties who were first in communication with Mrs. 
Talbot ; and Mr. Bruce being confined in London by illness, he 
requested Mr. John Paget to go to Ireland, for this purpose, and 
also to meet Mr. Gage, who had written to request Mr. Bruce's 
presence in Dublin. 

In pursuance of this request, Mr. John Paget accompanied his 
brother, and they arrived in Dublin on the morning of the 12th of 
August, 1852. 

On their arrival they found that on that very morning the writ of 
inquiry before the sheriff* in the crim. con. action of Talbot v. Mullane, 
in which judgment had been allowed to go by default, had been exe- 
cuted, and damages of £2000 awarded. That a Proctor, introduced 
by Mr. Adair, and acting under a proxy (a necessary instrument to 
bind the victim to the altar whilst the knife was driven), procured by 
Mr. Adair through Mr. Kemmis, Mr. Senior and Mrs. Tennant, was 
appearing for Mrs. Talbot without having received one word of in- 
structions for her defence. That Mr. Gage was under examination that 
very day. That the case was proceeding rapidly to a conclusion ; and 
that, within a few days or weeks at the furthest, Mrs. Talbot who, as 
Mr. Gage has sworn, was known by Mr. Adair to be no more fit to 
conduct her own defence than " a lunatic from an asylum," — who was 
utterly ignorant of the proceedings against her, and incapable of com- 
prehending them had she known of them, would have been condemned 
as an adultress, and thrown upon the world as a divorced woman, 
without inquiry, without defence, without the intervention of one 
friend or relative, except Mr. Senior, who, as Mr. Gage has sworn, 
" considered that the case should proceed towards the procuring a 
** divorce with as much privacy and quietness as possible," and who, 
on this very 12th of August, wrote the following note to Mr. John 
Paget : — 

*' Gresuam's, Thursday, 5]^ p. m. 

" My dear John, 

" For reasons I can explain it is impossible for me to 
** go down to Kingstown to-morrow. To-day I dine out, and have 
" only this instant got your note. 

'^ Call on Adair, who will explain everything relating to what has 
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^' occurred in the double trial to-day. CaD you both breakfast here 

'^ to-morrow at niDe. 

" Ever yours^ 

" Edward Senior/' 

Mr. T. T. Paget immediately called upon Mr. Worthington, the 
Proctor, who was appearing for Mrs. Talbot under the circumstances 
above stated. Informed him of Mrs. Talbot's insanity, and of her 
father's incompetence for business — both of which facts had, however, 
been communicated to him a day or two before in a letter from Mr. 
Bruce — and apprised him that the proceedings were without the 
knowledge or sanction of himself, Mr. Bruce or any other member 
of Mrs. Talbot's family. It is right to state that Mr. Worthington 
appeared to have been in ignorance of these facts until he received 
Mr. Bruce's letter ; and that he had retained Dr. Ball, by whom Inter- 
rogatories had been drawn with such skill, though in the absence of 
all instructions, as to elicit evidence which has proved to be of the 
utmost value. 

On the same evening Mr.T.T. Paget, accompanied by his brother, 
left Dublin for Athlone. Their object was to see Mr. McClelland, 
and to obtain any information they could from him and from Mr. 
Mahon, who, they knew, resided in the neighbourhood oi Mount 
Talbot 

On the following day, the 13th, they drove to Mount Talbot; but 
in consequence of Mr. M'Clelland's absence on his wedding journey, 
and of a confusion in their minds between Mr. John Mahon and 
Mr. Ross Mahon, both those gentlemen being personal strangers to 
them, they returned to Athlone without accomplishing their object. 

The next morning Mr. John Paget went into the stable yard 
to smoke his cigar, and to pay the car driver, who in the course 
of conversation told Mr. John Paget that, on the morning of the 
day when Mrs. Talbot left Mount Talbot with Mr. McClelland, i. e. 
the 20th May, — Mullane, with whom he was acquainted, had come 
into the inn yard at Athlone; that he had told him of the row 
at Mount Talbot; that he said it was '' spite and malice of the other 
servants ;" that the little girl had been out feeding the chickens, and 
Mr. Talbot had spoken sharply to her for getting her feet wet, and 
that Mrs. Talbot had taken her up into his room to dry her socks at 
the fire; that he was cleaning his things at the other end of the 
room, and that, to use the man's own words, he " never thought of 
his mistress no more than you. Sir." This was the account given to 
Mr. John Paget on the 14th August; and it will be observed, that it 
is curiously confirmed by Hester Keogh in her answer to the 23id 
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Interrogatory, in which she says, " I depose that Mrs. Talbot's child 
** told me that Mrs. Talbot went with her into Mullane's room to dry 
*' the child's stockings, which were wet." 

The two Mr. Pagets returned to Dublin on the 14th, and on the 
afternoon of that day Mr. T. T. Paget left for England, and Mr. 
John Paget went to Belfast, and on the following day, the 15th, to 
Fruit Hill, where he saw Mr. Gage. In reply to a question put to 
Mr. John Paget in cross-examination as to this interview, he says, 
" So far from Mr. Gage telling me that the Impugnant was per- 
'' fectly sane, he told me that she was like a maniac, tearing her hair, 
" He also told me he had great diflRculty in preventing her from 
"jumping out of bed undressed in his presence, and his description 
" of her conduct was altogether like that of a person of disordered 
" intellect. I have the most distinct recollection of his expressions 
*' as to her being like a ' maniac,' which was the word he used. This 
** occurred in the first conversation I had with Mr. Gage ; it was in 
" the month of August, 1852, Und the occasion of ray seeing Mr. Gage, 
" with whom I was not previously acquainted, was at the request of 
" Mr. Bruce, and for the purpose of reporting the conversation to 
"him, which I did with Mr. Gage's knowledge and permission. 
" Since I heard Mr, Gage's description of the Impugnant's conduct^ 
" I have never entertained the slightest doubt of her insanity, and I 
" expressed that opinion to Mr, Gage at the time,'^ 

On the 21st Mr. John Paget went to England, and on the Tuesday 
following, the 24th, went with his brother to London, and had another 
interview with Mrs. Tennant at Slough. 

On the 26th Mr. T. T. Paget and his brother again started for 
Dublin, and arrived there on the 27th. They at once proceeded to 
Roscommon, and on the morning of Saturday, the 28th, breakfasted 
at Mr. Mahon's at Thornfield, having been introduced to him by Mr. 
M'Causland. At his house they met Mr. M'Clelland and his wife, 
who had just returned from their marriage journey. 

Mr. Pagets were informed that the story against Mrs. Talbot was a 
matter of the greatest surprise; — that there had never been the slightest 
rumour against her in that part of the country; and that until, from 
the absence of any defence, it was supposed that the accusations 
must have some foundation, they had been attributed to a conspiracy 
of the servants. That this was the idea which suggested itself to 
those on the spot at the time appears also from the fact that Mr. 
M'Clelland expressed the same opinion, both to Mr. Gage and to 
Mary Armstrong, within a very few days after the circumstances 
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occurred.* Mr. McClelland accompanied the Pagets to the bouse 
at Mount Talbot. Described in a most graphic manner bow be 
beard by accident^ on the morning of the 20tb, of what had oc- 
curred; — how he immediately went up to Mount Talbot;— how be 
was admitted to the house by a woman servant; — how Mrs. Talbot, in 
a paroxysm of terror, bad hidden herself in one of the garrets ; — bow 
be found her cowering in a corner, in a state of horror and distraction ; 
bow she immediately put herself under his protection, and bow be 
removed her to Dublin. His account was so vivid that it remains 
impressed on the memory of both the Mr. Pagets with the utmost 
distinctness. He also told them, as be bad told Mr. Gage, that be 
considered that Mrs. Talbot bad been left with a most infamous set. 

It was during this visit that Mr. John Paget obtained access to the 
closet, which it is alleged that Mullane was in the habit of entering 
through the window, and found, that though Mr. Barlow, on the in- 
quiry before the sheriflF on the 12th August, stated that the window was 
about three feet from the ground, and Finnerty, on the 14th, swore 
that it was about four or five feet from the ground,^ it was, in fact, 
seven feet from the ground, and only about two feet square ; and bis 
observation on that occasion is proved to be correct by the concurrent 
testimony of Mr. Smith, and Mr. Charles Geoghegan, and the plans 
and drawings they have respectively prepared and deposited on behalf 
of the Promovent and Impugnant. 

Mr. T. T. Paget and bis brother returned to Dublin, and on the 31st 
August called, for the first time, on Mr. Geoghegan, who had been 
mentioned to Mr. Paget by Mr. Charles Wilde, of the firm of Wilde, 
Rees & Co., Solicitors, in London, whom Mr. John Paget had long 
known, and with whom he had recently become more intimate, in 
consequence of being much with him whilst he was Secretary to 
Mr. Wilde's uncle, the Lord Chancellor Truro. 

Mr. T. T. Paget, acting on behalf of Mr. M^Causland, Mr. Tyndall 
Bruce and himself, placed the case in Mr. Geoghegan's hands, with 
instructions to institute the most searching inquiries, and to prosecute 
the defence in the most vigorous manner. 

This 31st day of August, 1852, i& a material date. The retainer 
of Mr. Geoghegan on that day was the first step taken for the 
defence of Mrs. Talbot. On the 19th May, 1852, Mrs. Talbot was 
accused in the county of Roscommon. On the 20th or 21st Mr. Talbot 
set bis attorney to work in Dublin. On the 17th June Mrs% Talbot 

* Gage, 4th Interrogatory ; Armstrong, 4th Interrogatory, 
f 9th Interrogatory. 
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18 moved to England by Mr. Kemmis. On the 12th July her proxy 
is procured by Mr. Kemmis, Mr. Senior, and Mrs. Tennant. On 
the 13th July (the very next day) Mr. Talbot files his libel. On 
the 12th of August the sham damages, in the sham action against a 
groom, were assessed at the sham sum of £2,000. On the same day 
Mr. Talbot examines his witnesses in the suit against his wife, and it 
was not until the 31st of August (three months and twelve days after 
the charge was brought), that any step was taken for the defence. 
Mr. Gage in reply (the 24th Interrogatory), says : — 

*' I did not, nor did any other person to my knowledge or belief, 
'^ until some time in the month of August last, take any step to resist 
" such divorce, or communicate with any professional man, except 
*^ the said Mr. Adair, or furnish any instructions, or communicate 
" with the Impugnant herself for the purpose of her defence, further 
" than that I heard and believe a proxy appointing a proctor to appear 
" for her was procured to be executed by her, I cannot say whether 
" Mr. Senior was in communication with Mr. Adair or not." 

During the month of September, Mr. Geoghegan prosecuted his 
inquiries, and every step confirmed the belief in Mrs. Talbot's inno- 
cence of the charges brought against her; and an application was 
subsequently made to the Court to set aside the proxy under vvhich 
Mr. Worthington was acting, and, on the ground of Mrs. Talbot's and 
Mr. M'Causland's state of mind, to appoint Mr. Tyndall Bruce curator 
of the suit. 

Mr. John Paget now renewed with increased urgency the applica- 
tion he had often before made to Mrs. Tennant to allow Mrs. Talbot 
to be visited by Dr. Conolly, and was met by excuses and evasions 
of all kinds by Mrs. Tennant; he went to London on the 6th of 
October, and on the next day down to Slough, but Mrs. Tennant de- 
clined to see him, on the alleged ground of illness ; she also refused 
either to permit Mrs. Talbot to see Dr. Conolly or to see him herself. 

Finding, after repeated attempts, that it was out of his power to 
induce Mrs. Tennant to allow access to Dr. Conolly, Mr. John Paget 
left Humberstone on the night qf the 18th for Scotland, with the view 
of obtaining distinct authority from Mr. and Mrs. M'Causland and 
Mr. Bruce to enforce an interview. He arrived at Falkland on the 
19th, had a long conversation with Mr, and Mrs. M'Causland, and 
Mr. Bruce, on the following day, and received their authority to enforce 
medical advice with Mrs. Tennant's assent, if possible, if not, without. 

It was on the evening of the same day that the sad tidings of the 
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death of Mrs. Talbot's sister, Mrs. George Bright, arrived, and on the 
next morning Mr. John Paget left Falkland early, and in the evening 
crossed from Greenock to Belfast, reaching Newtown Limavaddy in 
the middle of the day on Friday, the 22nd. He saw Mr. Gage that 
evening, and their conversation is referred to in Mr. John Paget's reply 
to the 16th Interrogatory. Mr. John Paget reached Dublin on the 
evening of the 24th, and crossed to Holyhead on the 25th, and renewed 
his applications to Mrs.Tennant with increased urgency, though with 
no better success; and as the matter became pressing, owing to the 
application to set aside the proxy before alluded to being pending, 
Mr. John Paget went, on the 10th November, with his brother, to 
Windsor. Up to this time Mr. John Paget had strictly preserved 
Mrs. Tennant's secret as to her name and residence, even from his 
brother ; he had himself never seen the latter, but from Mrs. Ten- 
nant's frequent allusions to her '* aviary," " green house" and " gar- 
dens," her "drives in the forest," and her fashionable and noble 
relations, who urged her to return to a world which she had aban- 
doned for the sake of benevolence, he had certainly supposed that 
her residence and mode of life was in some degree similar to what 
Mrs. Talbot and her sisters had been accustomed to. He was there- 
fore somewhat surprised, when, having left his brother at the inn at 
Windsor, he proceeded alone to the address Mrs. Tennant had given 
him, to find the reverse of all this to be the fact, and that her resi- 
dence was a mean house with a single window at the side of the door, 
and a strip of potatoe gound at the back, in an unfinished suburb of 
Windsor. Though this struck him as singular, he still did not sus- 
pect how entirely he had been the dupe of Mrs. Tennant for more 
than three months, and he despatched from a public house in the 
neighbourhood the following note : — 

'* Clarence Inn, Clewsr, 
" November 9*, Wednesday, Two o'clock. 

" My dear Madam, 

*' It is of great importance that I should see you for a 
" few minutes. I trust, therefore, that you will be able to grant me 
" an interview. 

" I shall await your reply by the bearer with much anxiety. 

" Ever, my dear Madam, 

" Faithfully yours, 

" John Paget." 

The messenger returned in a few minutes, and informed Mr. John 

* Mistake for « lOtb.*' 
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Paget that Mrs. Tennant was gone out for a drive. He therefore 
sent up the following note : — 

" Clabence Inn, Half-past Two o'clock. 

" My dear Madam, 

" I AM very glad to find, from my messenger, that you 
*' are suflBlciently recovered to drive out. 

" As I understand that you are expected home between three and 
" four o'clock, I shall await your reply here. It is of the most press- 
^* ing importance that I should see you. 

" Ever faithfully yours, 

" John Paget." 

Receiving no reply, he again wrote. 

*' Clarence Inn, Wednesday. 

" My dear Madam, 

" It is now nearly four o'clock, and yet I have no 
" reply. I am becoming very anxious, as, in the event of my not 
" seeing you, I may have to start for Dublin by to-night's mail. 

" Ever, my dear Madam, 

" Faithfully yours, 

" John Paget." 

To this he received, written in a hand to which he was a stranger, 
the following reply : — 

« Sir, 

" Mrs. Tennant has but this moment returned from her 

* drive, which her medical attendant has ordered* to take, to try to 
' recruit her strength, and she is so fatigued that she cannot venture 
' on having an interview on such a harassing matter as this has now 

* become to her, without permission from her medical man ; also allow 
me to add that Mrs. Tennant's health has been so indifferent for 

' some time, and the medical man has so thoroughly enjoined perfect 
^ quiet, that I think she is quite right. I know this determination is 
' very painful to her. 

" I am. Sir, 

" Yours obediently, 

" Helen A ." 

Finding it useless to remain longer, Mr. John Paget returned to 

* Sic ID orig. 
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his brother at the White Hart, and from that place despatched the 
following letter to Mrs. Tennant : — 

** Wbite Hart Inn, Windbor, 
*' Wednesday evening, 9th November [mistake for 10th], 1852. 

** My dear Madam^ 

'^ I EXTREMELY regret that you do not think it prudent 
" to grant rae an interview this afternoon. You will, I am sure, give 
" me credit for the great regret I feel at pressing it. 

'^ Since I last saw you, matters have assumed a new aspect ; 
*' Mr. Bruce, my brother and myself, who have been diligently 
^' engaged in investigating the case (and allow me to remind you we 
" are none of us young, hasty, or inexperienced men), are firmly con- 
'^ vinced that Mrs. Talbot is innocent of the charges brought against 
*' her, and in imminent danger of falling a victim to a malignant con- 
" spiracy of her enemies, to the unhappy credulity of her friends, and 
*' to her own mental disorder. If this subject is harassing to you, 
" who fear her guilt, what must it be to those who believe in her 
" innocence ? Her parents, both of whom I have seen, and by whom 
" I am authorized, her uncle Mr. Bruce, and my brother, are resolved, 
'' at all costs and at all risks, to defend her. In this you may be 
" their most powerful ally or their most dangerous adversary ; and, 
^' deep as the debt of gratitude due to you for your kindness and self- 
" devotion is, forgive me if I say that deeper still will be your respon- 
*' sibility, if by your means any impediment is thrown in the way of 
" the establishment of her innocence, 

^' It is needless for me to go into particulars as to the present 
" position of the suit instituted against Mrs. Talbot by her hus- 
" band ; suffice it to say, the delay of even a day may be fatal ; 
'^ and the first point that I am desirous to ascertain is, whether a 
" paper which Mr. Bruce forwarded for Mrs. Talbot's signature has 
" been signed by her and transmitted to him, and if not, the reason 
" why that has not been done.* To this question you can perhaps 
" favour me with an answer to-night. My brother and myself will 

* The document here referred to was a revocation of the proxy to Mr. Worthiogton, and 
the appointment of another proctor. It was forwarded by Mr. Bruce to Mrs. Tennant, with 
a request that if Mrs, Talbot wat in a Jit state of mind to execute it, it should be signed and 
returned to Mr, Bruce, 

The proxy never was returned, nor could Mr. Bruce obtain any reply whatever from 
Mrs. Tennant. 

More conclusive evidence can hardly be conceived than this, that Mrs. Tennant either 
knew that Mrs. Talbot was insane, or that she was in league with Mr. Talbot in his pro- 
ceedings against his wife, or both. 
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" remain at the White Hart, Windsor, until half-past eight this 
" evening, and we shall be at the same place again soon after eleven 
" to-morrow morning. By that time I trust you will have received 
" the permission of your medical adviser to see me ; the more so, as 
" I fear that, in the event of my not doing so, my brother will take 
'' immediate legal steps (which I am bound to say he is entitled to 
" do) to obtain an interview with his sister-in-law. This would be 
" most painful to him, to you and to myself; for, after the many 
" agreeable interviews we have had, the cordial manner in which we 
'* have worked together, and, if you will forgive me for saying so, the 
" feelings of esteem and aflFection with which your conduct has in- 
" spired me, nothing would be more painful to me than to witness 
'^ and perhaps be compelled to concur in a step repugnant to your 
" feelings. 

" I have desired my messenger to wait your convenience for an 
" answer, and 

" Remain 

" Ever, my dear Madam, 

" Most faithfully yours, 

" John Paget. 

" PS. My brother is at present in entire ignorance of your name 
" or residence." 

Mr. T. T. Paget and his brother returned to town, and the next morn- 
ing, accompanied by Mrs. John Paget, went again to Windsor. On 
arriving at the inn, Mr. John Paget found a lady, supposed to be 
Miss Aldridge, (Helen A.) waiting to see him, and she delivered to 
him the following note from Mrs. Tennant : — 

" Windsor, Nov. 11, 1852. 

" Sir, 

*^ In answer to your note of yesterday evening, I can 

" only refer you to mine of the 4th inst., and I must decline receiving 

" any further communication from you on this most painful and truly 

'' distressing subject. 

" I have the honour to be, 

« Sir, 

" Your obedient, humble servant, 

« M. T." 

This was, of course, the close of Mr. John Paget's correspondence 
with Mrs. Tennant ; and on bis making inquiries as to Mrs. Tennant's 

c2 
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healthy and who was the medical man attending her, and also as to 
Mrs. Talbot (about whom she at first affected ignorance). Miss 
Aldridge told him she was not at liberty to give him any information. 

Upon this Mr. John Paget disclosed to his brother, who Mrs. Ten* 
nant was, and where she lived. Mr. T. T. Paget went down into 
Leicestershire, and on the 13th returned again, bringing his wife with 
him. They all went down to Windsor ; and in the middle of the day 
on Sunday the 14th, after morning service, Mr. T. T. Paget and his 
wife called at Mrs. Tennant's for the purpose of seeing Mrs. Talbot. 
The door was not opened, but after Mr. T. T. Paget had repeatedly- 
knocked, a female (apparently a foreigner and a servant) put her 
head out of an upstairs window, and, in reply to Mr. T. T. Paget 's 
explanation that Mrs. Talbot's sister had come to call upon her, said 
that there was no such person there, and refused admission to see 
either Mrs. Talbot or Mrs. Tennant. The window was then closed 
and the blinds were drawn down. 

Mrs. Tennant appears now to have become apprehensive that her 
conduct might have involved her in some unpleasant consequences ; 
for within a few days Mr. M'Causland received a letter from Mr. Kem- 
mis, inclosing a copy of one from Mrs. Tennant's soUcitor to Mr. 
Kemmis. This enclosure was as follows : — 

" Windsor, 16th Nov. 1852. 

" Sir, 

'^ Mrs. Tennant has consulted me respecting the un- 
** pleasant business she wrote to you about last week. She has 
** handed me your letter of the 13th instant, and wishes me to state 
" that in consequence of the annoyance having been repeated, she 
'' feels compelled, although most reluctantly, to request you imme* 
" DiATELY to remove the lady. Mrs. Tennant has requested me to 
** say, that after the friendship which has existed, it is with much 
t( regret that she finds it necessary to take this step, but she feels she 
** can no longer do the good she anticipated, and cannot run any risk 
" of litigation. An answer by return of post, stating what day 
" you will remove the lady, will much oblige, as Mrs. Tennant is now 
'* unwell, and the anxiety and excitement is too much for her. 

" I am, Sir, 

" Your obedient servant, 

** George Henry Long. 
" To the Rev. George Kemmis." 

Mr. M'Causland, on reciving Mr. Kemmis's letter, with this en- 
closure^ wrote to Mrs. Tennant^ announcing his intention of going to 
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Windsor to see his daughter as soon as he should hear from Mrs. 
Tennant in reply. Mrs. Tennant, in reply, wrote as follows : — 

" Trinity Place, Clewer, near Windsor, 
, " Nov. 26/62. 

'* Dear Sir, 

" In reply to your note just received, I am sorry to say 
" that I am now in my bed room with a sore throat, and therefore 
" shall be deprived of the pleasure of seeing you. In consequence 
" of a letter I received from the Rev. George Kemmis yesterday, I 
" was led to think that the Rev. R. Gage would have been here 
" yesterday to remove your daughter from under my care, and we 
*' prepared all her things ready for starting in case he had come ; 
" and as my present cold prevents me from seeing you, I should 
prefer sending her accompanied by a confidential friend of mine to 
any place you may appoint in London to take charge of her, and 
^* by your presenting the inclosed card to those who may accompany 
" her J your daughter will he delivered to you, 

" I am, dear Sir, 

" Yrs. oby. 

" M. T." 
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fRxi. 3Cl. Cmnant. 



Trinity Place. 
Clewer, 



Mr, WCknuland will deliver to you a Card exactly 
tike thiSf on the receipt qf which deliver his daughter 



to him as my proxy. 



M. Tennant. 



Trinity Place, 

Clewer, Nov, 26/52. 



The above is a fac-sinvile of the Card inclosed. 
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On the following day, the 27th November, Mr. T. T. Paget and his 
wife again came to London, and Mr. John Paget accompanied theai 
to Windsor. Mr. Paget and his brother called upon Mr. Long, 
and after the lapse of about an hour Mr. Long brought Mrs. Talbot 
to the inn, at which the Messrs. Paget waited to receive her. She 
accompanied them back to London, and the condition in which she 
was, both of body and mind, will be found fully described in other 
parts of this statement, and need not be repeated here. The next 
day (Sunday the 28th) Mrs. Talbot met her father at Mr. John 
Paget's house. She put her arms round his neck, burst into tears, 
and exclaimed, *' Oh Papa ! why did you not come for me long ago ?" 
and on the Monday following she went with Mr. T. T. Paget and his 
wife to Humberstone, where she has ever since remained, and to which 
place she was immediately followed by Dr. Roscoe. 

The question now obviously arises, how comes Mrs. Tennant to 
have played the part she has in this strange romance? 

She was not selected by Mrs. Talbot herself, nor by her father or 
any one of her family. 

She was utterly unknown even to Mr. Gage, who proposed to 
place Mrs. Talbot elsewhere, but was overruled by Mr. Kemmis, who 
was the sole depository of Mrs. Tennant's secret, and the channel 
through which the proxy was procured. 

The whole of Mrs. Tennant's correspondence and conversation 
with Mr. John Paget was directed towards two objects. First, to 
impress Mr. John Paget's mind with the idea (a most false one) that 
Mrs. Talbot was treated by her with the utmost kindness and affec- 
tion ; and secondly, that she was guilty. Mrs. Tennant played her 
part with great ability, and for some months with considerable 
success. 

Whilst she was communicating with Mr. Talbot's agents, furnishing 
them with copies of her correspondence, treating Mrs. Talbot alter- 
nately like a convicted felon, or a maniac, locking her up, or turning 
her out to pace up and down a miserable back yard, and keeping 
at bay thp medical investigation which she knew would be fatal to 
her schemes, she was making appointments to meet Mr. John Paget 
in the lanes around Slough, and writing him such letters as the fol- 
lowing : — 

" My dear Sir, 

" I have received your letter with very great 
" pleasure, as your journey seems in every respect most successful. 
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" May God of his infinite mercy reward you for your truly loving 

" errand of love on behalf of our much injured and truly beloved 

" Marianne, whose extraordinary history has made her, I assure you, 

" most dear to me, and he who has so horribly abused one so tractable, 

" docile and loving soul as she is, will have much to answer for. The 

" man who can thus tyrannize and oppress the weak, becomes in my 

" opinion one of the lowest beings of the creation, and the higher the 

" birth and education the lower he falls in my eyes." 

* # # « # * 

" In the fullest sympathy for our united labour of love, 

" I am, my dear Sir, 

" Your very faithfully and gratefully ob**., 

« M. T." 

# # # # « liow for a graver subject, that of our beloved 
" Marianne * * * * dear Soul ! she is a most loving character, 
" and if her mind had been cultivated by him whose imperative duty 
** it was, she would be a delightful companion, but I must not go on 
** with the subject, because when I write to you about him, I feel you 
" so fully enter into my feelings about it that I could go on for ever, 
** with the due disgust that every delicate female should feel for such 
" a monster as he has been to her. I think that your good wife would 
" join my banner in forming a regiment of courageous ladies to go to 
" haunt him from place to place, and stone him like an outcast" * * 
*' It is a puzzle indeed, and if she is so fortunate as to be proved 

innocent, may it be given to you to unravel it." 
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Will Mrs. Tennant, or any one else, contend that a woman of 
thirty-five years of age, who was to be handed over to her own father, 
and identified Uke a bale of goods, or a dumb animal, by an inter- 
change of cards, was sane ? 

Will it be argued that a residence at Mrs. Tennant's, which was to 
be terminated by such a formality, was either voluntary on the part 
of Mrs. Talbot, or was under the authority of Mr. M'Causland ? 

The conclusion is obvious and irresistible. Whatever pretence may 
be set up to veil the infamous transaction, Mrs. Talbot was mad. 
Mrs. Tennant knew she was mad. Mrs. Tennant received her into 
the house, and confined her there, and locked the door in the face 
of her sister under the authority of Mr. Kemmis, and, by whatever 
jugglery it may be concealed, Mr. Kemmis was acting for Mr. Adair 
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and Mr. Talbot. It was to Mr. Kemmis that Mrs. Tennant applied^ 
through her lawyer, when she began to fear that her illegal conduct 
might meet its fitting punishment, and felt that she ran a '^ risk of liti- 
gation." Mr. Kemmis has been produced by Mr. Talbot as a witness 
on his behalf, and has been cross-examined as to his share in this 
transaction. The account extracted from him is as follows : 

" I saw and conversed with the Impugnant at Rathgar on or about 
" the 14th day of June, 1862, when I called on her, with the Rev. 
** Robert Gage, to make arrangements for her removal to England/' 
*###♦# «j recollect having an interview with Mr. Adair 
" immediately prior to my calling at Rathgar; such interview was in 
" presence of the Rev. Mr. Gage. I was unwilling to go to England 
" with the Impugnant, if my doing so would oblige me to give evi- 
*' dence as a witness, and I stated so to Mr. Gage, who, in my pre- 
sence, put a question to Mr. Adair in order to ascertain if my 
accompanying the Impugnant to England would so require me to 
be examined ; to which Mr. Adair replied that he could not say, 
" that it depended entirely on circumstances; that if there was no 
" defence there would be no occasion, but if there was, that I might 
" be before the Court, or to that effect." ***••« I heard 
" and believe that the Rev. Mr. Gage had a relative who was in an 
" unsound state of mind, and placed with and under the care of some 
" person in Scotland who used to take care of persons of unsound 
" mind. When it was under discussion between me and Mr. Gage 
" where to place Mrs. Talbot, Mr. Gage did propose or suggest that 
" Mrs. Talbot should be placed under the care of the sister or sisters, 
" as I believe, of the person in the preceding Interrogatory men- 
" tioned, who, I believe, resided in the north of Scotland. * * * 
" It was I icho proposed to place Mrs. Talbot at Mrs. Tennant^Sy I 
" did so because I conceived it to be the place most suitable under 
*' the circumstances that she was represented to me by Mr. Gage. / 
" did conceal from her family the place where I did so locate her; 
" the family, relying on my trustworthy ness and honour, expressed 
" themselves perfectly satisfied that I should do so, but they could 
" at any time remove her hy writing to me, as they were perfectly 
" aware. As well as I recollect, I was either informed by Mrs. Ten- 
" nant, or I saw written, that Mrs. Talbot had said, or believed, on 
" or after her arrival at said Mrs.Tennant's, that her {Mrs. Tennant' s) 
" house was Hell, and that she was brought there by the Devil, mean- 
" ing me." 
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Mr. Talbot has never ventured to produce Mrs. Tennant ; but, on 
the 27th of October, 1853, Mr. John Paget was examined in Dublin, 
and upon his cross-examination copies of parts of his correspondence 
with Mrs. Tennant were placed in his hands by Mr. Talbot's agents, 
and he was cross-examined from them. The fact thus transpired 
that Mrs. Tennant had forwarded copies of her own letters, and 
Mr. John Paget's letters, to Mr. Talbot's agents. This appears to 
have been done through Mr. Kemmis ; for on the papers so pro- 
duced to Mr. John Paget he observed Mr. Kemmis s initials, which 
would appear to indicate that they had passed through his hands. 
Mr. John Paget was then asked the following somewhat extraordi- 
nary question : — 

" On your oath, do you not consider the said Mrs. Tennant to be 
" a woman of strict feelings and piety ; and is it not the fact, as you 
" verily believe, that she has devoted her time and talents to the 
" reformation of unhappy females similarly circumstanced with said 
" Impugnant ; and will you or not take it upon yourself to swear that 
" the said Mrs. Tennant did not conscientiously believe that the said 
" Impugnant was really guilty of the charges of adultery imputed to 
"her?" 

Mr. John Paget, being put upon his oath as to his belief in Mrs. 
Tennant's character, deposes as follows : — 

" I did consider the said Mrs. Tennant, during the first of my ac- 
" quaintance with her, that is to say, during the months of August, 
** September and October, to be a woman of strict feelings of religion 
" and piety, and I did, during that time, place great confidence in 
" the said Mrs. Tennant; but I have discovered that a great number 
" of the statements made to me during that time by her, (and which 
" I then believed,) were utterly without foundation, and that her state- 
" ments with regard to herself and her residence and mode of life were 
" utterly false ; and during a great part of the said time she passed 
" under a feigned name, that of Trueman, and sedulously avoided 
** permitting me to see her residence or to know her habits of life, and 
" met me with a degree of mystery and concealment, which I then 
" attributed to eccentricity, but which I have since discovered to 
" have been adopted for the purpose of concealing her real mode of 
" Hfe, which was utterly different from what she represented to me. 
" I have also reason to know, that, though she expressed to me feel- 
" ings of the greatest affection and kindness for the Impugnant, 
" which I then believed she entertained, she at the same treated her 
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*' with great cruelty ; and I also have reason to believe that a great 
*^ number of the conversations which she professed to have had with 
^* the Impugnant, and which she repeated to roe, never in fact took 
'^ place at all. I believe the said Mrs. Tennant to be a woman of 
" very great ability and talent, but, upon my oathy I do not consider the 
'' said Mrs. Tennant to be a woman of strict feelings of religion and 
" piety, though making great professions to that effect. As to the 
'^ latter part of this Interrogatory, I have heard that the said 
*' Mrs. Tennant was at one time connected with a charitable institu- 
" tion for the reformation of prostitutes, from which, as I have heard, 
^' she was dismissed ; but further, I do not know or believe that she 
'' has devoted her time and talents to the reformation of unhappy 
" females ; and, upon my oath, I never knew any unhappy female 
^^ similarly circumstanced with the Impugnant ; and I will not take 
" upon me to swear anything whatever with regard to Mrs. Tennant's 
" conscientious belief; and further to this Interrogatory I cannot 



" answer." 



Who will now doubt that from the first Mrs. Tennant was in league 
and communication with Mr. Talbot and his agents ? 

Mrs. Talbot is proved by Mr. Gage, by Mary Armstrong, and by 
Mrs. Manly, to have been mad when she went to Mrs. Tennant's on 
the 17th of June. She is proved by Dr. Conolly, Dr. Roscoe, 
Mr. and Mrs. T. T. Paget, Mr. and Mrs. John Paget, and her brother 
Mr. Thomas Conolly M*Causland, to have been insane when she 
left Mrs. Tennant's in November following, to have been insane ever 
since, and to be so now. Why do not Mr. Talbot and his advisers 
call Mrs. Tennant? The answer is obvious. They dare not. She 
knows too much. Her cross-examination would probably unravel 
what Mr. T. C. M'Causland has most properly designated as this 
" foul conspiracy" against the honour and the innocence of his sister.* 

The system of procedure in the ecclesiastical courts is so dissimilar 
from that which prevails in the courts of common law, that a few 
words of explanation are necessary before proceeding further. 

The party to the cause prepares an allegation, or, as it is technically 
called, an ** Article," stating any fact which he considers material to 
his case, and he then produces the witnesses whom he designs to 
prove it. The witness is examined in secret by the officer of the 

* *' I now believe her to be perfeclly innocent of said charges, and I have formed that 
" opinion and firm belief, knowing, as I do, that such charges were supported by persons 
" wholly unworthy of credit, and, as I firmly believe, being the result of a foul conspiracy." — 
T. C. M'Causland, 6th Interrogatory. 
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courts his deposition is taken down in writing and signed, and he is 
then cross-examined, also in secret, from interrogatories furnished by 
the opposite party to the officer of the court. 

The testimony the witness gives is not disclosed until the whole 
evidence on both sides is complete, when " publication passes" (as it 
is technically called), and each party is then entitled to copies of all 
that has been deposed to by the witnesses on both sides. 

in the present case the proceedings commenced in July, 1852. 
Publication did not pass till December, 1853. For eighteen months 
the contest was prolonged, neither party knowing what had been 
sworn. 

The first delay was certainly not attributable to Mr. Talbot or 
Mr. Adair. They were perfectly willing to rely upon the sole testi- 
mony of the infamous Halloran, so long as they thought they were 
secure that neither his story nor his character would be subjected to 
investigation. 

As soon as, after a desperate and protracted struggle, it was decided 
that this was not to be the case, Mr. Adair and the Rev. Mr. CoUis 
(who does not appear to have considered it derogatory to his sacred 
calling to act as a kind of attorney's clerk in getting up the evidence 
in this case), set about looking for witnesses. They found them — 
Susan Benn, Mary Benn, Joseph O'Brien, and Maria Mooney. It 
mattered not that their stories were incredible or impossible; that 
fabrication was stamped on every word of them ; that absolute silence 
had been maintained for years as to matters which, if they had existed, 
must have been public as the noonday sun ; that where confirmation 
was sought, contradiction was found, or that the witness was ready, 
like Mr. Joseph O'Brien (as admitted by him on his cross-exami- 
nation), to swear anything for anybody, magnanimously indifferent 
to the small distinction between truth and falsehood. 

They were ready to swear up to the mark, or beyond it, and indeed 
the two Miss Benns went so far beyond, that, owing to facts known 
to Mr. Talbot, as is proved by Mr. Gage's evidence, and apparent to 
the Attorney-General upon his brief, that learned counsel prudently 
thought fit to abandon the charge of adultery supported by their 
evidence, and to throw them overboard, to lighten in some degree the 
load of perjury under which his vessel was labouring.* He treated 

* To any one who is familiar with crimioal courts, the kind of evidence which the Attorney- 
General felt to be so fatal to the story of the Benns, will at once suggest itself. To others it 
may be necessary to state, that it was conclusively proved, that, during the whole of the period 
to which their evidence applied, Mullane was suffering from an infectious disease, which, had 
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Halloran in much the same way^ but his learaed junior, with somewhat 
more of gallantry than discretion, attempted to pick him up again, and 
to argue, though hardly with gravity, that habitual drunkenness, an 
attempt at rape, and the solicitation of perjury,* were but slight im- 
peachments of character; and that, because the forgery for which 
Halloran was imprisoned was a statutory offence in Ireland, whilst in 
England such a crime was Ipft to be dealt with by the common law, 
his veracity was not impeached, nor his credit shaken, by his three 
months residence in Richmond Bridewell. 

It has been already stated that Mr. Talbot rested his original case 
on the sole testimony of Halloran. This is strictly true. No doubt 
other witnesses were paraded. Sir Charles Napier took a town with 
the assistance of one marine; but Mr. Adair considered that the 
appearance, at any rate, of more than one witness would be necessary 
to shake even the sensitive nerves of Mr. Senior, so Finnerty and 
Hester Keogh are produced to confirm him. 

It happens that they directly contradict him. 

Finnerty and Halloran both give an account of a certain trans- 
action alleged to have taken place on the 18th of May, 1852. They 
watch a certain window. They agree marvellously in time, place 
and circumstance ; but one swears with the utmost distinctness that 
he saw Mullane get in at the window. The other swears with equal 
positiveness that Mullane attempted to get in, but did not succeed. 

Now, if any one doubts whether this can be one of those small 
discrepancies which are said to prove the truth of a 'story, let him 
try to get through a window two feet square, and the sill of which is 
seven feet from the ground. If he is blessed with sufficient activity 
and of such dimensions as to enable him to accomplish the feat at all, 
let him observe the time it will take him, and the marvellous contor- 
tions he will be compelled to adopt, and then say whether any two 
men carefully and designedly watching him could be under mistake 
as whether he got in or not. 

Under such circumstances contradiction must be perjury in one or 
both. 

Again, it is sought to confirm a story of Halloran as to Mullane 
being supplied with wine by Mrs. Talbot, by vouching Hester Keogh 
as to her accompanying Mrs. Talbot to the cellar on a particular 

their story been true, must have been communicated to Mrs. Talbot. It was also proved that 
Mr. Talbot was acquainted with this fact. See the evidence of the Rev. Robert Gage, lOth 
Interrogatory, Dr. Barry, Ist further additional Article ', his assistant, Andrew Nash, and 
Garrett Roche. 
* Hester Keogh, 2nd and 3rd Interrogatory^ 
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occasion^ and fetching up some wine. Hester Keogh contradicts 
the whole story; but the truth comes out. Hester Keogh did accom- 
pany Mrs. Talbot to the cellar. Mrs. Talbot did fetch a bottle out 
of the cellar. But what? and for whom? Wine for Mullane? No. 
Raspberry vinegar to make a " drink for her child , who was com- 
plaining r* 

This was the "damning proof," from the production of which, 
" with all its indescribably disgusting details," Mr. Senior dreaded 
" deep injury to the family," and to avoid which he abandoned his 
wife's sister to her fate, without inquiry or investigation. 

The mode of procedure in the Ecclesiastical Courts has already 
been explained. 

The articles of Mr. Talbot's original libel, to which Hester Keogh 
was vouched, were as follows : — 

" That as further evidence as aforesaid this party saith, that on one 
*' occasion, some time early in the month of May, 1862, this party 
" [Mr. Talbot], being attacked with a bad sore throat, went early to 
" bed, but not in the bed room of the said Impugnant [Mrs. Talbot], 
" where he usually slept; and after this party had retired to bed, a 
** faithworthy person, one of the housemaids [Hester Keogh], came 
" to the said faithworthy person [Halloran], and asked him for the 
" key of the beer cellar, which was in his custody, and told him the 
" said Impugnant wanted to go to the wine cellar, which was inside 
" the beer cellar ; whereupon the said faithworthy person gave her 
" the said key.'* 

" That as further evidence as aforesaid this party saith, that an- 
" other faithworthy person [Hester Keogh] in the service of this 
'* party has frequently known said Impugnant to go up to the stairs 
" leading to the said sleeping room of the said William Mullane, and 
" remain there a considerable time alone with the said William Mul- 
" lane in his said room, as by due proofs may and will appear." 

** That another faithworthy person [Hester Keogh], a housemaid at 
" Mount Talbot, who was the person sent by said Impugnant to the 
" said butler for the key of the beer-cellar, as in the sixteenth pre- 
" ceding article alleged, accompanied the said Impugnant to the said 
" cellar on the said occasion, and saw the said Impugnant take two 
" bottles of wine out of the cellar, as by due proofs may and will 
" appear." 

" That the said faithworthy person [Hester Keogh] in the foregoing 

* Keogh, 8th Interrogatory. 
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'* article referred to was an eye-witness on several occasions j ctnd at 
'* different times and places^ to the improper intercourse which took 
** place between the said Impugnant and said William Mullane, as by 
** due proofs may and will appear." 

These articles were placed on the records of the court by Mr. Tal- 
bot, on the 13th of July, 1852. Hester Keogh was vouched to 
support them ; she had been seen and examined by Mr. Talbot in 
person, and by Mr. Adair. It was Mr. Adair's duty to see her, and 
to ascertain what she knew and what she could prove. She was pro- 
duced and examined on the 14th of August, a fortnight before 
Mr. Geoghegan was even retained on Mrs. Talbot's behalf, and whilst 
the " double trial," as Mr. Senior calls it in his note of the 12th of 
August, was under the management of Mr. Adair alone for both 
parties, the evidence which she gave being in secret, and Mrs. Tal- 
bot's friends being in ignorance as to what the witness had sworn 
until December, 1853. During those eighteen months Hester Keogh 
appeared vouched to these articles. On that day the seal was broken, 
and here is her evidence in chief, signed and sworn on the 14th of 
August, 1^52: — 

*' I knew John Talbot, Esq , formerly John Crosbie, Esq., the 
" Promovent in this cause, since the month of November, 1861, at 
^* which time I was hired as a housemaid in their residence at Mount 
** Talbot I depose, that in the month of May, 1862, the Promovent 
" was attacked with a sore throat, and went early to bed, but not in 
" the bedroom of the Impugnant, where he usually slept. I was not 
" sent on that night hy the Impugnant^ or any other person^ to any one 
^^ for the key of the beer-cellar : and further to this Article, or to any 
" part hereof I cannot depose. 

" I never saw the Impugnant in William Mullane's room, except 
" on two occasions, and on each of the occasions I was doing up the 
" room, and she came to the room to call me down, and she came 
" down with me ; Mullane was not in the room at the time, I never 
'* saw the Impugnant on any other occasion going to or coming from 
" Mullane's room, except on the day when I saw her coming from his 
" room with the Promovent, and the Butler and steward, and her 
" child, and further to this Article I cannot depose. 

"/ never saw or witnessed any improper intercourse between the 
^^ Impugnant and William Mullane, and further to this Article I 
" cannot depose. 

" I was sent by the Impugnant twice to the butler for the key of 
'^ the wine cellar, and on each of those occasions I accompanied the 
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" Impugnanty and each time she took one bottle out of the wine 
*' cellar. I did not get the key of the beer cellar, or go to the wine 
** cellar with the Impugnant the night the Promovent was confined 
" to bed with the sore throat, and further to this article I cannot 
" depose." 

Here let us pause for a moment, and turn to the evidence subse- 
quently given by this witness on cross-examination as to this particular 
transaction. It is as follows : — 

" On the occasion when I accompanied Mrs. Talbot to the wine 
" cellar, it was raspberry vinegar which Mrs. Talbot took out of the 
" cellar. I was sure it was raspberry vinegar, and that Mrs. Talbot 
" told me so at the time, and Mrs. Talbot only took out one bottle, 
" and went up to the bed room with such vinegar; and she desired 
" me to bring up a little of hot water, as she wanted to make a drink 
" for the child, who was complaining; and that I brought up a kettle, 
" and saw Mrs. Talbot pour some water out of it into a tumbler, 
" which contained some liquid, which I believed was the raspberry 
vinegar; and she did the same on another occasion, taking only 
one bottle, which she said, and which I believed, was raspberry 
" vinegar, and also for the purpose of making a drink for the child." 

We now return to her cross-examination on the 14th of August : — 

" I have been examined 19th Article of the Promovent's libel; but 
" I have not deposed to the matters therein contained. I never told 
" any one that I knew the Impugnant to be in the habit of going to 
" William Mullane's room, and to remain there alone with him. And 
" further to this Interrogatory I cannot answer." 

" I am still living with the Promovent at his house at Mount 
" Talbot." 

" I have been examined to the 24th Article of Promovent's libel ; 
" but I have not and could not depose to the matters therein alleged. 
" / never told any one that I saw any improper intercourse between 
" the Impugnant and William MullaneJ" 

" The Promovent and Impugnant slept together during the time I 
" lived in the house, until the time he left it in May, 1862, when he 
" took his child with him. That was the day I saw the Promovent 
*' and Impugnant and their child, and the butler and steward coming 
" from William Mullane's room." 

" I have not to my knowledge deposed to any conduct on the part 
" of the Impugnant and William MuUane as would enable any one 
" to detect any criminal intercourse between them, nor did I ever 
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his brother at the White Hart, and from that place despatched the 
following letter to Mrs. Tennant : — 

" White Hart Inn, Windsor, 
« Wednesday evening, 9th November [mistake for 10th], 1852. 

" My dear Madam^ 

*' I EXTREMELY regret that you do not think it prudent 
" to grant me an interview this afternoon. You will, I am sure, give 
" me credit for the great regret I feel at pressing it. 

*' Since I last saw you, matters have assumed a new aspect ; 
" Mr. Bruce, my brother and myself, who have been diligently 
" engaged in investigating the case (and allow me to remind you we 
" are none of us young, hasty, or inexperienced men), are firmly con- 
" vinced that Mrs. Talbot is innocent of the charges brought against 
** her, and in imminent danger of falling a victim to a malignant con- 
" spiracy of her enemies, to the unhappy credulity of her friends, and 
" to her own mental disorder. If this subject is harassing to you, 
" who fear her guilt, what must it be to those who believe in her 
" innocence ? Her parents, both of whom I have seen, and by whom 
" I am authorized, her uncle Mr. Bruce, and my brother, are resolved, 
" at all costs and at all risks, to defend her. In this you may be 
" their most powerful ally or their most dangerous adversary ; and, 
*^ deep as the debt of gratitude due to you for your kindness and self- 
" devotion is, forgive me if I say that deeper still will be your respon- 
*' sibility, if by your means any impediment is thrown in the way of 
" the establishment of her innocence. 

*' It is needless for me to go into particulars as to the present 
" position of the suit instituted against Mrs. Talbot by her hus- 
" band ; suffice it to say, the delay of even a day may be fatal ; 
" and the first point that I am desirous to ascertain is, whether a 
" paper which Mr. Bruce forwarded for Mrs. Talbot's signature has 
" been signed by her and transmitted to him, and if not, the reason 
" why that has not been done.* To this question you can perhaps 
" favour me with an answer to-night. My brother and myself will 

* The document here referred to was a revocation of the proxy to Mr. Worthiogton, and 
the appointment of another proctor. It was forwarded by Mr. Bruce to Mrs. Tennant, with 
a request that if Mrs. Talbot wat in a fit state of mind to execute it, it should be signed and 
returned to Mr, Bruce. 

The proxy never was returned, nor could Mr. Bruce obtain any reply whatever from 
Mrs. Tennant. 

More conclusive evidence can hardly be conceived than this, that Mrs. Tennant either 
knew that Mrs. Talbot was insane, or that she was in league with Mr. Talbot in his pro- 
ceedings against his wife, or both. 
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" Finnerty and Halloran locked the doors, and refused to let any 
" one see Mrs. Talbot, and I depose that when I let in Mr. M'Clelland, 
" Finnerty said to me, " How dare you let any one in to see Mrs. Tal- 
''botr 

" Shortly before I came to Dublin to be examined on the first 
" occasion, and after I had been examined at Mount Talbot by 
" Mr. Adair, I did state to Mr. Talbot that Halloran and Finnerty 
" had belied his wife, and that I would not belie herT 

" I did state to Finnerty and Halloran that I would not belie my 
" mistcess, as they had done ; such observation of mine was in re'ply 
" ^o efforts on their part to make me give evidence against Mrs. TaU 
" bot:' 

" Mrs. Talbot's child told me that Mrs. Talbot went with her into 
" Mullane's room to dry her, the child's, stockings, which were wet'^ 

It will be remembered that, on the 14th of August, 1852, Mr. John 
Paget heard, from a car driver in the inn yard at Athlone, that 
Mullane had, on the 20th of May, given a similar account to him ; 
neither of these statements may be strictly and technically admissible 
as legal evidence, but will any one doubt that a story so told and so 
confirmed is true? 

Immediately after this occurrence, on the very next day, Mullane 
gives this simple and straightforward account of the transaction. It 
is repeated in a manner equally simple and straightforward, under 
circumstances where it is impossible to suggest a motive for deception ; 
and it turns out, months afterwards, that Mrs. Talbot's child has given 
a precisely similar account to her nurse. 

This accidental conversation with the car driver, which took place 
within two days after the Mr. Pagets first reached Ireland, was by no 
means an unimportant circumstance ; it was the first sight of the clue 
which, frequently broken or lost, has aflforded a guide through the 
dark and tortuous windings of this mystery of iniquity. 

When Mr. Talbot first went to reside at Mount Talbot, in the 
summer of 1861, he engaged two women servants, Cicily Rogers, a 
housekeeper, and Margaret Hall, a lady's and child's maid. Cicily 
Rogers is a married woman of about fifty-two years of age, of unim- 
peached character. Margaret Hall is a younger person; her cha- 
racter is also above all suspicion, and she is at the present time in 
service as lady's maid in the family of Lady Ashbrooke. 

Rogers remained at Mount Talbot until September, 1861. Hall 
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did not leave until the end of January, 1852. Mr. and Mrs. Talbot 
were in London in the early part of the summer of 1851, and did not 
go to Mount Talbot until July. They had been at Mount Talbot 
altogether about ten months before the 19th of May, 1852. During 
seven of these months (including two when Rogers was also there) 
Margaret Hall was at Mount Talbot. The remaining three are 
covered by the evidence of Hester Keogh. 

If Mrs. Talbot were guilty of the monstrous and shameless con- 
duct imputed to her during any part of her residence at Mount Talbot, 
it must have been known to these three women, or some or one of 
them. 

Let us see what is the account given by these women, not only 
of Mrs. Talbot, but of the menage at Mount Talbot in general. 

Mrs. Rogers says : — 

" I know John Talbot, Esq., the Promovent, and Mary Anne 
" Talbot, the Impugnant in this case. I lived with them as house- 
" keeper for part of the summer of the year 185 L I depose that one 

day while I was so living at Mount Talbot with the Promovent and 

Impugnant, and on my going into the dining-room for orders, I 
" heard Mr. Talbot in conversation with a gentleman then present, 
" but who I did not know, say that Mrs. Talbot was too delicate to 
" have more children ; he was speaking when I was going into 
" the room, and the words I heard him make use of were — * Oh ! 
" * Mrs. Talbot is too delicate to have more children.' The conversa- 
" tion ceased on my going into the room. I depose that the Pro- 
" movent was cold and indifferent in his manner to Mrs. Talbot, and 
" I know he did not allow her any money while I was in the house ; 
" for I know and depose that on several occasions she was obliged 
" to borrow small sums of money from the servants in order to pur- 
" chase any matter she required." 

" I did not consider the Impugnant a strong-minded woman ; she 
" was generally in low spirits, and I have observed her have the 
" appearance of crying." 

" I depose said Mrs. Talbot was a very nervous and artless-minded 
" woman. I was hired by Mr. Talbot as cook and housekeeper, in 
" Mrs. Talbot's presence. When hiring me he said in her presence 
" and hearing, that he wanted a person capable of taking the entire 
" management of his house, as, he said, Mrs. Talbot was a mere child, 
** and knew nothing. I depose that it was a habit of Mrs. Talbot's to 
" go about the rooms of all the servants, accompanied by her child ; 
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" she was in the habit of doing so to see that they were kept in 
" proper order." 

" I heard that Promovent and Impugnant's daughter was about 
" SIX years of age when 1 was living in the house, and must be now 
" in or about eight years of age. She was a particular sharp and 
" shrewd child. She was almost continually with the Impugnant 
" Mrs. Talbot." 

" In order to go to the room of William Mullane at Mount Talbot 
" it was necessary to pass by the apartments of the steward, and the 
" laundry, and other rooms and offices occupied by other servants 
" and persons employed on the farm ; and I depose that any person 
" going to said William Mullane's room must be seen by the persons 
^' in said apartment and offices. It was necessary to cross a yard 
** which said several apartments faced, and which was a thoroughfare 
" for servants. I depose that the said William Mullane's room was 
" the very worst place in or about the house she could go to if she 
*^ had any improper object, and I think it almost impossible she 
" would select such a place if she had any improper object.*' 

" I had continual opportunities of observing the Impugnant's con- 
" duct and demeanour during the two months I resided in the house, 
*' and I depose that her conduct, demeanor and general deportment 
" was that of a chaste and modest lady, and of strict propriety; she 
*' was, in my opinion, one most unlikely to conduct herself in any im- 
" proper manner, and I verily believe she was incapable of doing so.** 

Margaret Hall says : — " I well knew John Talbot, formerly John 
" Crosby, Esq., the Promovent, and Mary Anne Talbot, otherwise 
" M^Causland, 4he Impugnant. I lived with Mrs. Talbot, as lady's 
" maid, from the month of July, 1851, to the end of the month 
*' of January, 1862, when I left Mount Talbot. During the time 
" I so resided at Mount Talbot I observed that the Promovent 
'^ treated the Impugnant with indifference, coldness and unkind- 
" ness. I have more than once seen the Promovent treat the 
^^ Impugnant with coldness and unkindness, and to decline to answer 
" questions asked him. I was engaged by the Promovent and Im- 
" pugnant in London in the beginning of July, 1851, and remained 
" with them there for about a fortnight. Previous to our leaving 
" London the Impugnant requested me to purchase her some small 
'' articles she required. I did so, and expended five shillings of my 
" own money for her use. She promised to pay me out of the first 
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" money she would get. We left London without my being paid. In 
" about three months after our arrival at Mount Talbot I received 
'* 35. 6d, from her in two payments, one of 2^. and the other of Is. 6d. 
" On each occasion she expressed regret at not having the means of 
" paying me the entire ds. Is. 6d. of the money remained due to me 
" until the night previous to my leaving Mount Talbot; she then paid 
" me by three fourpenny pieces she got from her child, and which the 
" child seemed unwilling to part with, and said she would never get 
" them back ; the remaining sixpence Mrs. Talbot paid me with 
" postage stamps. I know and depose that, to such an extent was the 
*' Impugnant deprived of the use of money, she was frequently obliged 
" to borrow money from the servants in the house to purchase neces- 
" sary articles of dress. I was discharged, as appears by the discharge 
" I received, in consequence of the Promovent's determination not to 
" keep a lady's maid for the Impugnant in future, and further to this 
" article I cannot depose." 

** The Impugnant was an artless and simple-minded woman, and I 
" depose that she was in the habit occasionally of going about the 
" rooms of all the servants, accompanied by her child, to see that the 
" rooms were kept in proper order. I sometimes accompanied her and 
" the child to such rooms." 

" I had most constant opportunities of observing the conduct and 
" demeanour of said Mrs. Talbot, and I depose that her conduct, 
" demeanour and general deportment was that of a chaste and modest 
" lady, and I considered her to be a lady of strict propriety, and I 
** depose that I believe her to be a most unlikely person to have con- 
" ducted herself with any impropriety. I always knew her to conduct 
" herself witl? particular modesty and delicacy of conduct. 

" I did not consider or believe Mrs. Talbot to be a lady of strong 
" mind ; on the contrary, she appeared to me to be a lady of simple 
" mind and nervous disposition, and as such she was treated by the 
" Promovent himself." 

** I depose that I was in the employment of the Promovent and 
" Impugnant at Mount Talbot in the autumn of the year 1851. I 
" depose my principal duty was to take care of their child. I well 
" remember the day when the Promovent dined with Mr. Mahon in 
" the immediate neighbourhood of Mount Talbot, and I well remember 
** and depose that the Impugnant had a bad bilious headach, and was 
*^ obliged to lie down in the bed, and in consequence thereof was 
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" unable to go to the said dinner party ; and I depose I saw said 
" Impugnant on the bed before the Promovent left the house for 
" said dinner party; and I depose that between that period and on 
" or about seven o'clock, I went two or three times into said Im- 
" pugnant's room with her said child, and saw her there alone ; and 
" I depose that on or about seven o'clock, or some considerable time 
" before eight o'clock, the Impugnant feeling somewhat better got 
" up, and went and sat in the library, which was on the same landing 
" or passage as the bed room of the. said Impugnant, and immediately 
" adjoining the same. I depose that Impugnant's child was with her 
" in said library, and I depose that the Impugnant heard her said 
" child a lesson and repeat a verse of a hymn, as was her custom 
" every night before she went to bed ; and 1 depose on or about 
** eight o'clock, or shortly after, I went to the library, and took said 
child to put her to bed. I did put her to bed in said Impugnant's 
room, and where said child slept during the stay of Mr. M*Caus- 
" land, the brother of the Impugnant, who was then on a visit at 
" Mount Talbot; and I depose that, in consequence of the child being 
" restless and not going to sleep, I did not leave the said Impugnant's 
" room for a considerable time, and until about half-past nine o'clock; 
" and I depose that said Impugnant continued in said library irom 
" the time she got up, at or about seven o'clock, until near eleven 
" o'clock ; and I depose that I well remember that about half-past 
" ten o'clock, when going to bed, that I went into the room of the 
" Impugnant, and was followed by Maria Mooney, who brought 
*' water up to the room. I depose the lights were still in said library, 
" and the Impugnant was not in her own room ; and I depose that I 
** well remember said Maria Mooney remarking that the child looked 
" better when asleep. I depose I did not nor could said Mooney 
" meet said MuUane walking out of the Impugnant's room, or at all 
" on that occasion ; and I verily believe that the statements in the 
" Promovent's eighteenth and nineteenth Articles of his additional 
" Articles, which I have read, to be wholly false. And further to this 
"Ati cle I cannot depose."* 

• These Articles, which are supported by the evidence of Maria Mooney, are as follows : — 
'* That as further evidence of the said criminal intercourse as aforesaid, this party saith, 
that some time in the autumn, 1851, this party and the said Impugnant. and some friends who 
were then on a visit at Mount Talbot, weie invited to dine with a gentleman in the immediate 
neighbourhood of Mount Talbot, which invitation was accepted by this party, but when the 
day appointed for the said dinner arrived, the said Impugnant feigned to be unwell and unable 
to go to the said dinner and refused to go. And this party saith that a faithworthy witness 
i^nt up stairs to the said Impugnant's dressing-room about six o'clock in the evening, the hour 
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" I depose that in consequence of Mr. M'Causland^ the Impugn- 
'* ant's brother, having got the bed room occupied by me, and in 
^^ which the Impugnant's child slept, said child was, during the stay 
" of Mr. M'Causland, brought to sleep in the room of the Impugnant; 
" and 1 depose she slept there on the said night referred to in said 
" eighteenth and nineteenth Articles, as well as during the remainder 
" of said Mr. M'Causland's stay at Mount Talbot." 

" I depose that I lived at Mount Talbot for seven months, and I 
" depose that I had ample opportunities of observing the conduct of 
" the Impugnant and said Mullane, and I never saw anything in the 
** slightest degree approaching to familiarity between said Impugnant 
" and Mullane. I depose that I always observed said Mullane to 
" keep the proper distance, and treat said Impugnant with the respect 
" due from a servant, nor did I ever see the said Impugnant treat 
" said Mullane in manner different from an ordinary servant ; and I 
" depose that I always observed the conduct of said Impugnailt to be 
*' chaste, proper and lady-like." 

Having thus deposed in chief, Margaret Hall is cross-examined, 
and deposes as follows : — 

" I did not at any time or to any person say that I believed, nor 
" do I now believe, that Mrs. Talbot, the Impugnant, was guilty of 
" the charge of adultery made against her, or anything to that or the 
" like effect." 

" I do not now believe the Impugnant to have been guilty of an 
" improper and criminal intercourse with said William Mullane." 

" I did not inform or give Mr. Adair, the Promovent's solicitor, to 
** understand that I had reason to believe that the said Impugnant 
" had carried on a criminal intercourse with said William Mullane ; 

for dressing for dinner, found the said Impugnant lying on the bed, when she informed said 
faithwortby witness she had a bad headach, and was unable to go to the said dinner, and this 
party was obliged to go without the said Impugnant, as by due proofs may and will appear. 
That on or about the hour of eight o'clock in the evening of the same day in the next preceding 
Article mentioned, the said faithworthy person therein mentioned went upstairs to make up the 
several bedrooms for the night, and amongst, the bedroom of the said Impugnant, which was 
the last she came to, and said faithworthy person proceeded to open the door of the said 
room for that purpose ; the door immediately opened without any noise, and, on its being so 
opened, the said faithworthy person saw the said Impugnant and the said William Mullane 
lying on the bed together, when she immediately retired ; and, having gone down the stairs, was 
returning again up stairs some time afterwards with a can of water, she saw said Vl^illiam 
Mullane walk out of the said Impugnant's said bedroom ; and this party saith that the said 
Impugnant and the said William Mullane did then and there commit the horrid sin and 
crime of adultery, as by due proofs may and will appear." 
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' on the contrary, I depose, that in the month of April last Mr. Adair 
" called on me at Lord Ashbrooke's, at Castle Durrow, where I was 
then residing as lady's maid ; he brought a note to Mr. Browne, 
Lord Ashbrooke's butler, from Mr. Hare, Lord Ashbrooke's agent. 
" Mr. Browne introduced him to me in the dining-room, when he 
" commenced questioning me ; he said he wanted to know if I recol- 
" lected the night Mr. Talbot dined at Mr. Mahon's, and he asked 
about Mrs. Talbot, and if she had been ill on that day ; I replied 
that she had a bilious headach all that day; he also asked me 
" about Mullane's washing being done in the laundry ; I said it was, 
'^ and that it was the agreement with him as I understood that it 
'^ should be done ; he also asked me about the shirts, and about 
" Mrs. Talbot's having conversations with Mullane, and I stated to 
'* him what I have deposed to respecting said matters : and after 
" asking me several other questions, I cannot now recollect, he said my 
" evidence would not be of any use, as I did not see anything to cause 
" me to think ill of Mrs. Talbot ; but he added, if it was indispensable 
" he should call upon me ; and he then requested I would call on him 
" in Dublin on my way to London to Lady Ashbrooke. I did call 
" upon him accordingly, when he asked me several questions, and 
" told me that Mrs. Talbot had confessed her guilt to a clergyman in 
" the county of Londonderry, * * * he also said that 
" Mr. Talbot had caught her in Mullane's bed-room, and that she 
" told Mr. Talbot not to blame Mullane, but her. I replied. Well, sir, 
" it looks very strange, but I cannot think it of her, nor had I ever any 
*^ reason to cause me to believe it ; and so far from my saying to him 
" that I believed her guilty, I stated the contrary, and told him I did 
not believe her to be guilty ; he also said that Mrs. Talbot had been 
seen in the yard sending her daughter to kiss Mullane, and that when 
^^ the child had kissed Mullane, she kissed the child, and he explained 
" that thereby Mrs. Talbot sent kisses to Mullane and received them 
*' back from the child ; / told him I never saw anything of the kind, 
" though I was most constantly with her and the child.'' 

" I never knew Mrs. Talbot, the Impugnant, to be in Mullane's 
" room but on four occasions, and that was in the middle of the day. 
" / was with her and also her child on three of those occasions ; the 
" other time I saw her there her daughter was with her, I depose that 
*' on those several occasions she was also in the kitchen boy's room ; 
'' she went to said rooms to inspect them after being cleaned and 
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" whitewashed^ they having been previously in a most filthy state ; 
*^ and I depose that on one of those occasions the Impugnant made a 
" close inspection of the boy's room, and had his bed and bedding 
** examined. I never saw the Impugnant alone in Mullane's room, 
'* nor did I know her to be there." 

" I do not believe that any person could go or pass from the hall- 
" door of Mount Talbot House through the side gate leading into the 
"stable yard of said premises, through the harness room and up-stairs 
" to the room in which William Mullane slept, without passing the 
" windows either of the steward's oflBce or the laundry, or some of the 
" other servants' apartments ; the harness-room was seldom without 
" men being in it, and particularly the gamekeeper and his son, there 
** being a large box in it with ferrets in said room." 

" I do swear that in my opinion the Impugnant was not a person 
" of ordinary strength of mind; she appeared to me very simple and 
" artless. I have known and observed the Promovent himself to 
" treat her and behave towards her as if she was a child." 

" I did not at any time state to Mr. Samuel Frederick Adair, the 
" Promovent's solicitor, that, although I did not myself see it, it was 
"quite possible that William Mullane may have been seen by Maria 
" Mooney in the Impugnant's bed-room on the evening referred to in 
" the 9th Article of the Impugnant's additional Articles to which I 
" have been examined ; nor do I believe he could have been there as 
" stated in the Promovent's pleading without my knowing it; and I 
" now depose that I am convinced, and verily believe, he was not in 
" her said room on the day or time stated, and further to this Inter- 
" rogatory I cannot answer." 

" It was at or about six o'clock in the evening of the day the Pro- 
" movent dined out at Mr. Mahon's, that he left Mount Talbot; I 
" cannot set forth at what hour he returned, I did not see him on his 
" return. It was at Mr. Mahon's at Thornfield that Promovent dined 
" on that day. Thornfield adjoins Mount Talbot; one house is plainly 
'* to be seen from the other." 

" I saw said William Mullane but once in the evening of said day 
" after the hour of six o'clock and before the hour of eleven o'clock 
" at night, that was after the Impugnant had left her bed-room and 
" went to the library, and after she had heard the child her lesson, 
" when, in my presence, she rang the bell, and Maria Mooney, having 
" entered the library, the Impugnant desired her to send Mullane to 
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" her; she did send him, and on his coming just into the doorway, 
*' the Impugnant, in my presence and hearing, gave him some verbal 
" directions ; nartiely, as well as I now recollect, that he should have 
" the car the following day, in order, as well as I recollect, that she 
" might go to Roscommon to purchase some matter of dress for the 
" child. While the Impugnant was giving said directions I passed 
*' said Mullane, who was standing near the door : I had the child 
" with me to put her to bed, which I did in the Impugnant's room, 
" which immediately adjoins the library. The library door was and 
"remained open, with candles lighted; and I have no doubt and 
" verily believe said William Mullane left the library immediately 
" after my going to the bed-room, leaving the Impugnant alone. I 
" did not see Mullane on that evening but on the occasion I have 
" stated. I did not see him after his return from Thornfield." 

" Mr. Adair examined me closely, and particularly respecting every 
" occurrence of that evening and night ; and I depose that on my 
" truly and without any concealment telling him everything I knew, 
" he stated that my evidence would be of no importance to him, but 
" added, that if it was indispensable that I should be examined he 
'* would send for me, or to that effect." 

" I never saw the Impugnant and said Mullane in familiar conver- 
" sation on any occasion. Mr. Adair asked me had I not seen them 
*' together in familiar conversation, and I told him distinctly I never 
" did. I never did on any occasion during my stay at Mount Tabot, 
" by Impugnant's desire or otherwise, take or bring meat, eggs or 
" other articles, or wine from Mount Talbot house to said William 
" MuUane's bed-room. I never knew the Impugnant to have the 
" power or opportunity of sending or giving such articles to any one ; 
" she was not allowed such matters for her own use. I have seen 
*' and known her lunch for several days to consist of nothing more 
" than a cut off a dry round of beef, and no drink but beer, not good 
" enough for a decent servant to drink, and she has complained to 
" me of the want of proper nourishment." 

" I do swear that I consider that during my residence at Mount 
" Talbot the conduct of the Impugnant towards said Mullane was 
" such as a proper lady would have adopted towards her groom ; I 
** never observed anything to the contrary. I never did state to 

Mr. Adair or to Maria Mooney, or to any other person, that I 

believed the Impugnant did not conduct herself towards said Mul- 
" lane as a proper lady should do, or anything to that effect." 
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" On my oath I did not say to Mr. Adair, on the occasion of my 
" seeing him at Durrow Castle, or at his house in Upper Mount 
*^ Street, Dublin, at any time, that I could not say anything in favour 
^' of the Impugnant. What I said to him in reply to charges he made 
" against her wasy that it was very odd if such things could take place, 
" and that I knew nothing improper respecting her,*' 

It is impossible to quit the evidence of Margaret Hall without a 
few observations on the line of conduct pursued by Mr. Adair with 
regard to that witness. 

The duty of an attorney in getting up evidence, as it is called, is 
well understood and properly discharged by the many honourable 
and intelligent men who belong to that department of the legal pro- 
fession. It consists in seeing every person who may be supposed to 
be able to afford any information that may be of value, in ascertaining 
what he knows, how he knows it, and whether he is worthy of belief; 
in guarding his client against the risk (so abhorrent to an honourable 
man) of producing a perjured witness, who may be ready to swear, not 
to what he knows to be true, but to what he thinks may be agreeable. 

It is not his duty to suggest facts to the witness, especially if there 
is no shadow of foundation for such suggestion. He knows how 
numerous are the witnesses who will catch at such suggestions, and 
profess themselves able to prove what they see is desired, and he 
guards himself and his client with the utmost care against such a 
pitfall. 

It is not every witness that has the honesty and the intelligence to 
reply to such suggestions with the simple answer of ** Well, Sir, it 
looks very strange, but I never saw anything of the kind." A client 
may thus be exposed to great danger. 

Suppose for a moment that Mr. Adair had been incautious enough 
to address such observations and suggestions, as Hall has deposed 
to, to Miss Benns, or to Joseph O'Brien or Mrs. Mooney. 

Can he be sure that he would have found equal simplicity and 
truthfulness in them ? 

Certainly, when Mr. Adair told Margaret Hall " that Mrs. Talbot 
** had been seen in the yard sending her daughter to kiss Mullane, 
" and that when the child had kissed Mullane, she kissed the child, 
" and explained that thereby Mrs. Talbot sent kisses to Mullane, and 
** received them back from the child," he exceeded his duty and did 
not exercise a sound discretion. He said what was not true. If she 
was seen to commit this gross and silly act, to prostitute her own child 
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MooNEY sayi — 

About 8 o'clock I went up stairs to make up 
the several bed- rooms fortbenigbt Amongst 
others I went to the bed -room of the Im- 
pugnant, which was the last I went to. I 
proceeded to open the door of the said room, 
which I depose immediately opened without 
any noise, and on my so opening the door I 
saw Mrs. Talbot and William Mullane on the 
bed together ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ I depose that in 
some time after, I returned upstairs wif/i a can 
of water, when I saw Mullane walk out of 
the Impugnant's bed -room. 



to the purposes of her own lust, why does not Mr. Adair call the person 
who saw her? The suggestion was simply a monstrous and ground- 
less falsehood. But who will say that, had it been made to Halloran, 
Mooney, O'Brien or the Benns, it might not have been adopted, and 
have appeared upon the depositions sanctioned by an oath ? 

The accounts given by Mooney and Hall, when placed in juxta- 
position, are as follows : — 

Hall says — 

About 7 o'clock, or some considerable time 
before 8 o'clock, Mrs. Talbot got up and went 
and sat in the library, which was on the same 
landing as the bed-room. Her child was with 
her, and she heard her say her lesson and 
repeat a verse of a hymn, as was her custom. 

About 8 o'clock, or shortly after, I went to 
the library and took her child and put her to 
bed in the Impugnant's room. In conse- 
quence of the child being restless and not 
going to sleep, I did not leave the room for a 
considerable time, until about half-past 9 
o'clock. Mrs. Talbot remained in the library 
from the time she got up, about 7 o'clock, 
until near 11 o'clock. About half-past 10 
o'clock, when going to bed, I went into the 
room of the Impugoant and was followed by 
Maria Mooney, who brought water up to the 
room. The lights were still in the library, 
and the Impugnant was not in her own room. 
I did not, nor could Mooney, meet Mul- 
lane walking out of the room. 

To attempt to reconcile these statements is childish — the only 
question is, which of them is wilful and deliberate perjury ? 

It is true that Mooney has not been imprisoned for forgery like 
Halloran, nor attempted to suborn perjury like Finnerty ; and though 
she admits that she has stated her ignorance of any such facts as 
those to which she deposes, it does not appear that, like O'Brien, she 
has offered to verify that statement on oath ; but she professes to 
have seen this disgusting act in August, 1851. She remains at Mount 
Talbot till the latter end of October; she then goes to live with a 
Mrs. Head, who is Mr. Barlow's sister, in Clonmel. She hears of the 
occurrences of the 19th of May, whilst she is at Mrs. Head's, and says, 
" there was a great noise or stir made about it in the country." Yet 
she remains absolutely silent until September, 1852 (more than a 
year), when she says she mentioned it to Mrs. Barlow, who took her 
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into her service, where she still remains, shortly after. This was 
the very time when evidence was beginning to be wanted to prop up 
Halloran's story and the original libel. Take these facts in connexion 
with the conversations which Margaret Hall proves to have taken place 
between her and Mr. Adair, and can there be a shadow of doubt as 
to which of these women is perjured ? 

It is not proposed follow Dr. Wily through the masterly, elaborate 
and minute analysis, by which he demonstrated out of their own 
mouths the perjury of the witnesses examined to prove the guilt of 
Mrs. Talbot. 

A rapid glance will be sufficient. 

The charges of adultery at Summer Hill in the year 1850 are aban- 
doned. Were they not, the evidence of Mr. and Mrs. T. T. Paget, 
of Captain and Mrs. Williamson, of Dr. Barry, Andrew Nash and 
Garret Roche, is destructive of the feeble fabrication of the Benns. 

The charge at Eden Hill rests on O'Brien alone. No inmate or 
servant, male or female, is called to confirm him. He tells a story 
utterly incredible; he lives upon his sister's shame; he admits that 
he repeatedly offered to swear the direct opposite of what he has 
sworn, and the first time that he distinctly remembers to have men- 
tioned these startling occurrences of the winter and early spring of 
1860 and 1851 is to Mr. Adair and the Rev. Mr. Collis in the summer 
of 1853! 

If the stories of Mooney and Halloran are true, Rogers, Hall and 
Hester Keogh are perjured. 

Nay, more, if the stories told by the Benns, O'Brien and Mooney 
are true, — if there is the slightest particle of foundation for any one 
of them, Mr. Talbot himself must have been guilty of the most deli- 
berate perjury; for on the 23rd day of June, 1853, more than thirteen 
months after he first brought the charges against Mrs. Talbot, he 
swore in the most solemn and deliberate manner, on the occasion of 
filintr the further additional Articles, " that the several matters con- 
'* tained in the said Articles, No. 1 to 20 inclusive" \i, e. the stories 
of the Benns, 0*Brien and Mooney], " were wholly unknown to this 
" Deponent, and, as he believed, to his Solicitor and Proctors, until 
" the latter end of the month of April and the beginning of May^ 
" 1853." 

If these matters existed in fact, is there any man out of Bedlam to 
be found credulous enough to believe that Mr. Talbot could remain 
Ignorant of them ? Can stronger evidence be given than what Mr. 
^ot has thus himself furnished of their utter falsehood ? 
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In a case of this description direct negative evidence is rarely to be 
found. 

When a witness fabricates a story he generally lays the scene under 
circumstances that preclude contradiction. We, therefore, find in the 
present case that each witness deposes to something which is repre- 
sented to be known to that witness alone ; when this plan is departed 
from, and the desire for confirmation has led to the production of a 
second witness to the same fact, it has led to the exposure of the 
falsehood. 

Thus, on those parts of Halloran's story as to which it is sought to 
confirm him by Keogh and Finnerty, he is directly contradicted by 
both. 

There is a remarkable answer of Finnerty 's to the 76th Interrogatory. 
He is asked when hejirsi heard of the matter deposed toby Halloran 
in the 18th Article, and he says that he does not recollect that he 
ever heard of it " until he heard Halloran state it in his evidence on the 
occasion of damages being given against Mullane," i. e, on the 12th 
of August. Now the matter here alluded to is the principal fact in 
Halloran's evidence; it is what is alleged to have been the occasion of 
Halloran and Finnerty watching the window on the night of the 18th 
of May, of which they give the contradictory accounts before alluded 
to. If there is any foundation whatever for Finnerty's account of 
the occurrence of the 18th of May, his reply to the 76th Interrogatory 
must be a falsehood. The motive for the falsehood is apparent. He 
knows that the first time he heard of those circumstances was when 
Halloran communicated the fabrication to him, or when they con- 
cocted it together ; the question takes him by surprise, and he answers 
it with the readiest and most clumsy falsehood that rises to his lips. 

O'Brien's story is one incapable of direct contradiction, except by 
himself. That contradiction he amply affords. 

Mooney and the Benns, by fixing time, place, and circumstance, 
have exposed themselves to the direct and conclusive contradiction of 
Margaret Hall, Mr. and Mrs. T. T. Paget, and Dr. Barry. 

Mrs. Talbot is upon her trial for a crime. 

Let any one who reads these pages suppose himself upon a jury, 
A prisoner is placed in the dock. 

The first witness produced to support the charge is fresh from a jail, 
where he has been confined for forgery ; he has attempted an outrage 
upon the person of the prisoner, and has tried to suborn evidence 
against her. 
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A second is produced to confirm the first, and he directly contra- 
dicts him. He too, morally, if not legally, is a forger,* and has 
attempted to suborn evidence. 

A third — and she not only disproves the charge she is called to 
support, but proves that the first and second had tried to induce her 
to swear falsely in support of it. 

A fourth — and she is contradicted on every point. 

A fifth — and he has on three occasions deliberately offered to swear 
the exact opposite of the evidence he gives. 

A sixth and seventh — who depose to facts which are conclusively 
proved to be impossible. Let him then suppose that the attorney for 
the prosecution has prevented the access of the prisoner's friends to 
her — has procured a solicitor and counsel to appear for her, and not 
left her even the miserable advantage of being evidently undefended — 
has had repeated conversations with a witness who could prove her 
innocence, and has tried to prevent that witness from coming forward 
by making imputations against the prisoner, which are not even 
attempted to be proved, and has proceeded against the prisoner 
knowing she was insane and unable to defend herself. 

What would be his verdict, and in what position would he probably 
see the attorney for the prosecution and his witnesses at the next gaol 
delivery ? 

This is no imaginary suggestion; the facts are identical with those 
which have occurred in the present case. 

Mr. Senior asserts in his letter that Mr. Adair is Mr. M'Causland's 
solicitor. Let us assume for a moment that he were so. What 
should have been the conduct of a man so circumstanced. He should 
have said to Mr. M'Causland, " I cannot act for you in this matter. 
Mr. Talbot is my client. My duty to him compels me to adopt a 
course in which his success is your destruction. Your life or your 
estate is as dust in the balance. It is your daughter's honour that is 
in question. Go to her — hear her own account yourself. If your 
state of health is such as to make that dangerous, call your family 
and your friends around you. Summon your brother-in-law, Mr. Bruce, 
from Scotland ; call your son and your sons-in-law from Leicestershire 
and from Harrow. I cannot act for you. Go to some other profes- 

* " I, at the request of Halloran, wrote to some maa ia Dublin, whose name I do not 
recollect. I wrote in the assumed name of Denis Delany, and I stated in the letter that Hal- 
loran had left Mount Talbot, which I admit was a falsehood, as Halloran was at Mount Talbot 
at the time.— Finneriy, 9l8t Interrogatory. 
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sional man. This is a case in which arrangement or negotiation is 
impossible. You cannot treat for your daughter's honour. She is 
the only person who has a right to act. I am told by Mr. Gage she 
is "no more fit to conduct her own defence than a lunatic." If so, 
your duty is to defend her to your last breath and your last shilling." 
This would have been the language and the conduct of " a man of 
high honour." Mr. Gage, Mr. Kemmis, and Margaret Hall, have 
told what Mr. Adair's course was. 

Here the case sought to be established against Mrs. Talbot by the 
testimony of witnesses terminates. 

There are, indeed, two other witnesses called. A woman of the 
name of Queeny, who was in service at Mount Talbot as laundress 
and dairy maid during some portion of the time of Mrs. Talbot's 
residence there, and a man of the name of Fallon, who was employed 
about the place as a carpenter. 

But where are " all the domestics," to whom, as Mr. Senior said, 
"this intercourse must have been known?" Where is the array of 
butlers who preceded Halloran? Where are the Eden Hill servants? 
Where are the cooks and the housemaids to prove the guilt which 
Rogers, Hall and Keogh disprove. 

Mr. Talbot rested his case in the first instance on Halloran alone. 
He had more than a year to mend it, and it still rests on the same 
rotten foundation. Mooney, O'Brien and the Benns are only the 
props, equally rotten, by which he seeks to support it. 

If they are to be believed, the commission of adultery was the 
daily and nightly occupation of Mrs. Talbot. 

No place was too open, too obscene, or too inconvenient. Publicity 
and frequency are deposed to, which can only be supported on the 
supposition of the most reckless passion and the wildest profligacy. 
Yet, strange to say, not only her husband, always at home (for it is 
proved that he was absent but twice, first, for a week in August, 
1860, and again for two days in May, 1862), and with nothing to 
do, swears solemnly that he never suspected anything wrong, but 
no servant, visitor or neighbour ever entertained a suspicion of the 
existence of this flagrant and audacious criminality ! 

On the terrible night of the 19th of May, when this detestable 
conspiracy against Mrs. Talbot exploded, and her husband abandoned 
her to the worst outrages of lust and drunkenness, — when money 
was supplied by him, and every circumstance of horror was accu- 
mulated for eighteen hours upon her head to force her into the arms 
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of the man for whom she is said to have entertained this frantic 
passion. Did she go? No. That one word is a demonstration of 
her innocence, and of the deep and monstrous guilt of her accusers. 

The case against Mrs. Talbot divides itself into two parts, perfectly 
separate and distinct from each other. 

First. — That which is sought to be established by the testimony 

of witnesses examined against her. 

Secondly. — That which is sought to be established by evidence of 

Mrs. Talbot's own confessions. 

We have said that these two parts are separate and distinct. We 
might go further, and say that they are inconsistent and contradictory, 
for there is no single fact deposed to by the witnesses which derives 
any support from the confessions, and there is no single expression 
contained in the confessions which derives any support from the 
witnesses. 

We have examined the first part, and demonstrated its falsehood. 

We shall now proceed to show the utter worthlessness of the second. 

Here we come to the consideration of circumstances which make 
this case one of the most remarkable that has ever occurred, and 
invest it with the interest of a romance. 

It is alleged and proved, indeed it is not contested, that Mrs. 
Talbot herself has in the most open and unreserved manner admitted 
her guilt. Such was the effect of the report of these admissions 
upon her immediate family, that they took no step for her defence ; 
and it was not until after the lapse of some months, not indeed until 
the proceedings in this cause had advanced almost to a termination, 
that they recovered from the ganic into which they had been thrown 
sufficiently to ask themselves whether the statements they had heard 
proceeded from a sane person, or were the ravings of a lunatic ! It 
is necessary to state this, in order to account for the long delay 
which took place in instituting the defence to these proceedings, and 
also for the absence of any account or explanation from Mrs. Talbot 
herself, which, from her state of mind, she has been all along and 
is still utterly unable to furnish. It will be obvious how great 
have been the difficulties in the way of the defence from this circum- 
stance. 

Not only has Mrs. Talbot placed in the hands of her enemies the 
most powerful weapon against herself, but her state of mind deprives 
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her friends of the shield by which they might otherwise parry the 
attack. 

It would be useless to inquire with any minuteness into the exact 
terms in which Mrs. Talbot admitted her guilt. She specified neither 
time, place nor circumstance ; nor is there anything whatever in the 
admissions which connects them, even in the most remote manner, 
with any one of the stories told by Halloran, Mooney, O'Brien or 
the Benns. 

It is proved by all the witnesses who were examined on the point, 
that Mrs. Talbot was never a woman of strong mind ; she is described 
as simple — artless — childish — innocent — of a temperament peculiarly 
unfit to resist a violent shock. This is the concurrent testimony of 
every one who knew her, in whatever rank of life ; and the first idea 
that occurs to Mrs. Williamson, when she hears " that something 
dreadful had happened to the Talbots," is of this kind, and she 
exclaims, " Oh, I am sure poor Mrs. Talbot is gone out of her mind !"* 
The possibility of guilt never presented itself to any one who knew 
her. 

In the middle of the day, on the 19th May, without the slightest 
warning, this weak, childish, innocent woman is suddenly and vio- 
lently charged by her husband, in the presence of three men-servants, 
with adultery ; her child, which had never left her side from the hour 
of its birth, is torn away from her; she is locked up in charge of her 
accuser; attempts are made to induce her to leave the housp with the 
alleged adulterer ;+ Halloran, Finnerty and Mullane all get drunk,J 
and Halloran offers violence to her person. § She passionately pro- 
tests her innocence, and struggles with violence to obtain access to 
her husband ; she is prevented by force, she attempts to throw herself 
out of the window. This state of agony continues for eighteen hours, 
when at last Mr. M'CIellaud, the rector, makes his appearance, and, 
as he states, at once, " upbraids her with her criminal intercourse with 
Mullane."\\ 

What ! Is Mr. M'Clelland a Christian minister?— One, of whom 
he had never heard even a whisper of evil, whom he had daily seen, 
ever since her sojourn in his parish, engaged in the gentlest and the 
holiest charities of life, teaching her child to lisp its evening prayer, 
or feeding the hungry and clothing the naked, wherever her niggard 

* Louisa Williamson, 13th Article. t Keogh. 

t Keogh. § Keogh, Finnerty, Gage. 

II M'Clelland, 1st additional Article, 2nd Interrogatory. 

E 
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husband did not deny her the means — let Mr McClelland, if he dares, 
deny that this was the description he himself gave of her to Mr. T. T. 
Paget and his brother — is struck down by a blow, compared to which 
the punishment of Cain was merciful — has charges brought against 
her, the very grossness of which should have made him question their 
truth, and he goes, not to inquire, but to " upbraid," to "reprimand !"* 

Where was the " charity that thinketh no evil," " that rejoiceth not 
in iniquity," " that vaunteth not itself, and is not puffed up ?" 

Mr. McClelland told Mary Armstrong that he " hoped it was not a 
conspiracy got up against Mrs. Talbot. "f 

Charity would have led him to hope it was. 

He told Mr. Gage that " the servants at Mount Talbot were a very 
bad set, and combined, he thought, against her."J 

Justice would have told him to inquire before he condemned. 

Mrs. Talbot, he says, "appeared much confused," and neither 
admitted nor denied her guilt.% Mr. M'Clelland does not leave her 
(as her husband had done) to be ravished by Halloran, but he does the 
next most cruel thing that could be devised. He stretches her upon the 
rack of spiritual torture till the fibres of her brain crack, and by the 
time she arrives in Dublin she is a maniac. " Oh ! Mr. McClelland 
I am in Hell, and my brain is on fire !" is her exclamation,|| and her 
mind sunk, and she became imbecile, idiotic and insane.^ She did 
not know those around her ;** she ran pins into herself, and tore her 
flesh with her teeth and nails ;tt she thought Mary Armstrong (a 
grown woman nearly as old as herself) was the child she had so 
cruelly lost, and spoke and acted to her as if she was \%% she was 
incoherent in her conversation, imbecile in her mind, and idiotic and 
insane in her conduct and manner.§§ It was then, and not till then, 
that the wild ravings of insanity shaped and syllabled themselves into 
the form of confession. 

It is perfectly clear that Mr. Gage's mind was so imbued by 
Mr. Adair's assertions, long before he saw Mrs. Talbot, that he 
assumed her guilt without any inquiry, and treated her at once as a 
sinner and a penitent ; that his conversation, his religious exhortations, 
his very look and manner, the deep affliction of the countenance she 
had been accustomed to see so cheerful, every word and every gesture, 

• M*Clelland, 2nd Interrogatory. t Armstrong, 4th Interrogatory. 

X Gage, 4th Interrogatory. $ McClelland, 1st additional Article. 

II M'Clelland, 6th Interrogatory. IT Armstrong, I5th Article. 

•• Armstrong, 17th Article. tt Armstrong, 18th Article. 

X% Armstrong, 18th Article. $$ Manley, 15th Article. 
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must have impressed upon Mrs. Talbot's mind; with additional force^ 
the hideous phantom which had arisen during the horrors of the pre- 
ceding days and nights, when, as Armstrong told Mr. Gage, sleep 
had never visited her. 

Let any one, of however vigorous an intellect, however much ac- 
customed to be placed in diflSculties, and to face danger, — however • 
much versed in the rough school of the world, suppose himself to be 
suddenly charged, from the quarter he least expects it, with the crime 
he most abhors, to be torn away from the object he most loves, to be 
subjected to the insult and indignity most horrible and humiliating to 
him, — that this shall continue for eighteen hours, when a person to 
whom he has looked up with respect and deference approaches, and 
at once upbraids him with his crime. Will he affirm with confidence 
that he would not " appear much confused ?" Suppose him compelled 
to seek this person's protection, and to listen, for ten hours more, to 
bitter upbraidings and reproaches, to descriptions of temporal disgrace 
and eternal damnation, will he affirm that nothing shall fall from him 
which an adverse witness, speaking with a foregone conclusion in his 
own mind, with the knowledge that he cannot be contradicted, with 
the pride of spiritual authority, and affected, it may be, in some degree 
with the human weaknesses of sycophancy to his patron, and a desire 
to prove the case he is called to support, may not report as a 
confession of guilt ? Let him suppose that he is visited and treated 
in a similar manner by several persons whom he has long known, and 
at last by one, the familiar friend of his childhood, by whom he had 
been instructed in the simplest and purest truths, as well as in the 
most awful doctrines of religion, from whom he has never heard a 
word but of kindness, or seen a look but of affection, whom he has 
loved as his playfellow, his friend, and his counseller, in this world, 
and reverenced as his guide to another ; let him suppose that he reads 
in every look, and hears in every tone, of this old and faithful friend, 
a deep conviction of his guilt ; let him suppose himself abandoned or 
denounced by father, mother, brothers, sisters, wife and child — will 
he say that his intellect would not give way, and that he would not 
become a prey to the wildest delusions, and admit, even to his own 
mind, the truth of facts which every one around him asserted, and his 
whole world acted upon ? 

Then let the principal figure in this picture be changed from a 
man in full health and vigour to an innocent and weak woman, and 
say what would be the probable consequence upon her intellect ? 

e2 
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Reference must be made to the evidence of Mr. Gbge and Arm- 
strong for the particulars of the state in which Mrs. Talbot was during 
this period ; but it is most important to keep in view that the idea of 
madness is no afterthought. It was present to the minds of Mr. Gage, 
Armstrong and Mrs. Manly. They all acted upon it at the time, Mr. 
* Gage directed that she should be treated as a lunatic ; he and Arm- 
strong informed Mr. Adair that she was mad. Mrs. Manly complained 
of her being sent to her house; she is called " the mad woman" by 
the servants at the hotel ; and when^ after her long incarceration at 
Mrs. Tennant's (during which it is in evidence that she was treated 
as a person of unsound mind"*^); she is placed under the care of 
Dr. Roscoe and Dr. Conolly, she is found to be unquestionably 
deranged, and her derangement undoubtedly of long standing; and 
although of course it is impossible for them to fix the precise period 
of its commencement by subsequent observation alone, it is posi- 
tively deposed that she must have been insane for many months pre- 
viously. Dr. Roscoe has no doubt that the insanity must have com- 
menced as far back as the months of May and June, 1852.f 

It appears strange that the very common case of insanity taking 
the form of self-accusation should not have presented itself at once to 
the mind of Mr. Gage ; probably the idea of guilt had been too firmly 
impressed upon him previously by Mr. Adair; or, as often happens, 
when the matter touches one nearly, he failed to apply the abstract 
truths with which he was familiar, just as a surgeon is often blind to 
symptoms in his own case which would clearly indicate disease to 
him were they related of another. 

The first and most obvious question is, how happens it, if Mrs. 
Talbot was sane and her confession was of facts that had a real 
existence, and not of delusions that had none, that, making a clean 
breast to a clergyman, interrogated by him as to circumstances of 
time and place, as Mr. Gage distinctly deposes she was,J asked first 
whether the connexion had commenced by her seduction of the groom, 
and on her indignant denial of that, by way of trying the other ex- 
treme, whether it had originated in a rape,§ she is utterly unable to 
state a single circumstance ? 

The answer is obvious ; no such circumstance existed. Her ima- 
gination, diseased as it was, revolted from Mr. Gage's suggestions, but 
it afforded her nothing wherewith to supply their place, and she was 
silent. Had her imagination suggested any circumstances, they 

* J. Paget, 9tb Interrogatory. t Roscoe, 8th Interrogatory, 

t 11th Interrogatory. § 6th additional Article. 
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would probably have been such that their non-existence could h^ve 
been proved, and the falsehood of the confession demonstrated. The 
confession of guilt without circumstance was the most dangerous she 
could make ; but for that very reason it is to be viewed with most 
suspicion, and we say boldly, that, take it fairly as it stands, it fulfils 
not one requirement of a credible confession. 

To any one whose tastes or pursuits have led him to study the 
morbid conditions of the human mind, the madness which takes the 
form of self-accusation of crimes which have never been committed, 
is so familiar, as to render anything more than an allusion to it 
wholly unnecessary ; — to some, however, the subject may be compara- 
tively new, and a few familiar instances, selected almost at hazard, 
not without interest. 

It has often been remarked, that the statutes at large are the truest 
history of our manners. It might be said, with equal truth, that our 
criminal trials are the^ truest history of our mental progress. We 
have looked at the rack upon which Mrs. Talbot was stretched ; let 
us go back to the days when confessions so procured were considered 
conclusive evidence of crimes which we now know could never have 
been committed. How many victims to such confessions perished 
at the stake or on the scaffold it is impossible now to ascertain ; they 
are to be numbered by thousands. Many died asserting the truth of 
their confessions, humbly receiving the consolations of religion, and 
praying with their last breath for forgiveness for their impossible sins. 

Let any one who doubts this open the pages of Delrio, Bodin, Wier, 
Carpzovius, Heineccius, Sir George Mackenzie or indeed any of the 
Jurists, or the State Trials. He will find chapter upon chapter, and 
volume upon volume filled with confessions the most minute, of 
amours carried on for years with the Devil, all the particulars de- 
tailed, and the truth of the story attested at the stake. The admitting 
an infernal spirit to carnal embraces is of all crimes the one most fre- 
quently confessed. 

The circumstances under which these confessions were made were 
almost always the same in their main features, and they are identical 
with those which produced Mrs.Talbot's confessions to Mr. M*Clelland 
and Mr. Gage. The accusation was brought, the accused person was 
subjected to outrage and ignominy, and abandoned by her friends and 
relations if she had any. "The crime," says Sir George Mackenzie, 
** is so odious that they are never assisted or defended by their rela- 
" tions." In France or Germany the priest, in England the clergy- 
man, in Scotland or America the minister upbraided the unhappy 
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prisoner with her crime and her degradation^ and besieged her with 
questions, not as to whether or no she was guilty, but as to how her 
guilty intercourse with the devil commenced, where it had been carried 
on, and what had resulted from it. *' And really/' we again quote 
from Mackenzie, " ministers are ofttimes indiscreet in their zeal to 
*' have poor creatures to confess in this. And I recommend to Judges 
** that the wisest ministers should be sent to them, and that those who 
*' are such should be cautious in this" 

The confessions were adapted to the suggestions of the inquirer, or 
the prevalent superstitions of the day. They contained what we now 
know to be the wildest absurdities; but no one who carefully peruses 
the records of that period can doubt the perfect sincerity of those by 
whom they were made, or the deep contrition with which they 
reproached themselves for the crimes they imagined they were 
guilty of. 

It sometimes happened that these unfortunate creatures returned 
to the use of their reason, recanted their confessions ; and here are 
the words in which Mary Osgood and some others expressed them- 
selves : — 

*' And indeed that confession that it is said we made was no other 
" than what was suggested to us by some gentlemen, they telling us 
" that we were witches, and they knew it, and we knew it, which 
" made us to think that it was so; and our understandings, our reason, 
" our faculties almost gone, we were not capable of judging of our 
" condition ; as also the hard measures they used with us rendered 
" us incapable of making our defence, but said anything and every- 
" thing which they desired, and most of what we said was but, in effect, 
" a consenting to what they said." * 

The dark cloud of insanity which descended on Mrs. Talbot's mind 
has never lifted sufficiently to enable us to see so clearly the facts 
that lie beneath it; but here is the result of Dr. Conolly's expe- 
rience and penetration. He says she spoke of the charges against 
her " in the manner of a patient speaking of a delusion or of a vague 
" impression, the truth of which was not fixed in her mind, but which 
*' she had been led to entertain in consequence of as I collected from 
*' her. the manner in which she had been treated." 

Was Mary Osgood in 1696 or Marianne Talbot in 1852 the more 
remarkable victim of cruelty and credulity ? 

It is not to be supposed that delusions of this kind are by any 

* Howell's State Trials, 667. Trial of Mary Osgood and others. 
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means confined to crimes which take so strong a hold upon the ima- 
gination as those to which reference has already been made. One of 
the best authenticated; and, from the accompanying circumstances, 
most interesting among the early cases, is that of the Perry s, exe- 
cuted for the supposed murder of Mr. Harrison in 1660, and popularly 
known as '* The Campden Wonder.'* It is to be found in a note to 
the case of Captain Green, 14 How. State Trials, 1313. The facts 
were shortly as follows : — An old gentleman of the name of Harrison 
residing at Campden, in Gloucestershire, having gone to a village in 
the neighbourhood to collect some money, and not returning, as was 
expected, his servant, John Perry, was sent to meet him. Neither 
returned that night, and the next morning Mr. Harrison's son went 
early in the direction of the village to which his father had gone the 
previous day. On his way he met John Perry returning. In the 
course of the day circumstances were discovered which tended to 
show that Mr. Harrison had been subjected to foul play, and sus- 
picion attached strongly to Perry, who was taken into custody. At 
first he stoutly denied his guilt; but after some days he desired to 
unburden his conscience to a magistrate, and he then gave a most 
minute and detailed account of the murder of his master by himself, 
his mother and his brother. The readiness with which his delusion 
adapted itself to circumstances as they arose, and wove them into 
his narrative, is marvellous. Thus it happened that the brother, 
Richard Perry, accidentally drew out of his pocket a cord with a 
noose at the end of it, and upon its being shown to John Perry, and 
his being asked if he knew it, he " shook his head, and said, Yea, to 
" his sorrow, for that was the string his brother strangled his master 
" with." Upon this confession, coupled with other circumstances of 
suspicion, the three Perrys were executed. 

In about two years Mr. Harrison returned to Campden alive and 
well. He gave a romantic and not very credible account of his 
absence, the real cause of which has always been involved in consi- 
derable mystery. It was clear, however, that he had not been mur- 
dered, and it did not appear that the Perrys had anything to do with 
his disappearance, or knew anything about it. The whole case will 
repay a careful perusal. 

A case much resembling that of the Perrys occurred in France at 
a still earlier period, in the year 1680. It is reported by Annaeus 
Robertus* with all the arguments. The following is his statement of 
the facts : — 

* Renun Jadicatarum, lib. 1, c. iv. 
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A widow woman having been absent from her home for a consi- 
derable time^ and no tidings of her to be obtained in the neighbour- 
hoody a rumour arose that she had been murdered, and her body 
made away with. ^^ Judex provinticB Latrunculatory' (which may 
perhaps be translated either by the country justice or the parish 
constable,) instituted an inquiry, and finding a man lurking in the 
neighbouring forest, and betraying symptoms of alarm, arrested him 
on suspicion, and brought him before the provincial tribunal. Without 
any threat of torture, or other strong measures usual in those times, 
he acknowledged his guilt. " NuUo quaestionis terrore, nullo tormien- 
" torum cruciatu sed aut desperatione, aut fato aliquo salutis suae 
" negligens, et ultro perire volens, crimen innocens agnoscit.^* On 
being interrogated by the Judges, he declared that he had killed the 
woman, of the fact of whose death he was ignorant until it was laid 
to his charge. His confession was taken as conclusive evidence of 
his guilt ; he was condemned and hanged. In two years the woman 
returned. Proceedings were instituted against the Judges on behalf 
of the heir of the unfortunate man, on the ground that they ought 
not to have condemned him without clear proof that a murder had in 
fact been committed, in other words, of the " corpus delicti." The 
arguments are reported at great length, and the result was that the 
Judges were censured, admonished, and, as it appears, sentenced to a 
short term of imprisonment. The case is cited by Heineccius, Ex. 
xviii. § 3. After detailing a confession of witchcraft by a boy of 
sixteen, he proceeds with the following case : — " A woman having 
" suddenly died, suspicion of poison attached upon her husband. 
" Having been placed in confinement, he stated that he had bought 
poison from an apothecary in the neighbouring town, mixed it 
in a cake, and given it to his wife, who, shortly after, feeling the 
*' effects, attempted without success to relieve herself by means of an 
" emetic of melted butter, and expired in great pain about four 
" o'clock the following morning. He added many corroborating 
" circumstances, and, amongst others, that having folded up the 
** remainder of the poison first in paper, and then in a linen cloth, he 
" had buried it under a sod in a neighbouring field. On a more 
" accurate inquiry, this account appeared to be false, for no trace of 
" poison was found in the body, nor could it be ascertained that any 
" poison had been sold; and although guided by the self accuser, 
" nothing could be found deposited as he had described." The pri- 
soner was discharged, though persisting in his cojifession^ the Judges 
attributing it to disordered intellect, of which, however, it does not 
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appear that he betrayed any other symptom. " Accedentibus itaque 
** et aliis falsi indiciis, homini perire cupienti saluti fuit insignis 
"judicantium religio, qui, tantum abest, ut pro explorato facinore 
" habendam putarint illam horainis atra bile laborantis confessionem, 
*' ut eum liberare non dubitarint, quamvis amplissima eaque satis 
" constans extaret de crimine tarn atroci confessio." — Heineccius, 
Ex. xviii. § 5. 

Dr. South wood Smith, in his Lectures on Forensic Medicine, pub- 
lished in the London Medical Gazette, January 20th, 1838, p. 627. 
has the following remarkable passage : — 

" False self-inculpative evidence, sometimes obviously resulting 
" from mental disease, at other times induced by motives not at first 
" view apparent, is by no means uncommon. Peculiar circumstances, 
" and more especially such as are capable of producing disease, acting 
" on persons of a certain mental conformation, may induce in them 
" a real and firm belief that they have been guilty of crimes which 
*' they never committed, and these crimes they may confess with 
" sincere contrition. About four or five years ago, a very handsome 
" young man, who resided at a town twelve miles distant from 
" London, was attacked with fever, and lay at the point of death, 
" being given over by his medical attendants. He was conscious 
" that his end approached ; but his spirit was so oppressed that he 
" could not depart in peace without disclosing the dreadful secret 
" that weighed upon his conscience. The curate, at his request, was 
" sent for, to whom he confessed a criminal conversation with no less 
** than six young ladies in the town, all recently married. The curate 
" promulgated the confession, and threw the rural community, hus- 
" bands, brothers and fathers, into the most violent commotion. The 
" young man recovered, and solemnly protested his utter uncon- 
" sciousness of what he had confessed, and with like solemnity pro- 
" tested, that at all events there was not one word of truth in the 
'* statements. He was, however, obliged to leave the country, for no 
" one would ever again admit him into their house or society; whereas 
" the person who really deserved banishment was the curate. 

" In the war of the French Revolution, the Hermione frigate was 
" commanded by Captain Pigot, a harsh man and a severe commander. 
" His crew mutinied and carried the ship into an enemy's port, having 
" murdered the captain and many of the ofiicers, under circumstances 
" of extreme barbarity. One midshipman escaped, by whom many 
" of the criaiinals who were afterwards taken and delivered over to 
*' justice one by one, were identified. Mr. Finliason, the govern- 
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" ment actuary, who at that time held an oflBcial sitaation at the 

"Admiralty, states — * In my own experience I have known, on 

" ' separate occasions, more than six sailors who voluntarily confessed 

" ' to having struck the first blow at Captain Pigot. These men 

" * detailed all the horrid circumstances of the mutiny with extreme 

" * minuteness and perfect accuracy ; nevertheless, not one of them 

" * had ever been in the ship, nor had so much as seen Captain Pigot 

" * in their lives. They had obtained, by tradition, from their mes- 

" ' mates the particulars of the story. When long on a foreign station, 

" * hungering and thirsting for home, their minds became enfeebled ; 

" ' at length they actually believed themselves guilty of the crime 

" ' over which they had so long brooded, and submitted, with a gloomy 

" * pleasure, to being sent to England in irons for judgment. At the 

" ' Admiralty we were always able to detect and establish their innocence^ 

" ' in defixmce of their own solemn asseverations,' " 

Truly has it been remarked by Heineccius : — " When therefore 
*' experience teaches us by so many examples how deceptive confes- 
*' sions are apt to be, no one will rashly deny that a religious duty 
" is most imperatively cast upon the Judge to guard well lest an 
" innocent person should be betrayed by this most foul species of 
^^ false accusation. For inasmuch as it is the interest of the state 
" that offences should not go unpunished, much more doth it import 
" that punishment should not fall upon the innocent, nor examples 
" be made of those who are guilty of no other crime but that of 
" calumny against themselves ;"* and after stating and considering the 
arguments in favour of attaching weight to the evidence of confessions 
and considering them as conclusive of guilt, Heineccius proceeds as 
follows : — 

" These arguments do not appear of suflScient weight to induce us 
" hastily to condemn upon the evidence of confessions. Confession 
" is sometimes the voice of conscience. Experience, however, teaches 
" us that it is frequently far otherwise. There sometimes lurks 
" under the shadow of an apparent tranquillity an insanity which 
" impels men readily to accuse themselves of all kinds of iniquity. 

* Quum itaque, fallaces aliquando esse reorum confessiones tot exemplis nos doceat ez- 
perientia : nemo temere negabit, ad religionem judicantium vel maxime pertinere, dare operam 
ne quis turpissimo praevaricationis genere suae innocentiae possit temere insidiari. Quemad- 
modum enim interest reip. ne delicta impune admittantur : ita ejusdem multo magis refert, 
ne innocentes supplicio adficiantur aut exempla fiant in eos, qui nullo alio crimine animadver- 
siooem merentur, quam calumnia adversus se ipsos admissa. — Hein., £xer,, 18« $ 6. 
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" Some, deluded by their imagination; suspect themselves of crimes 
" which they have never committed. A melancholy temperament, 
" the ' Tsedium vitae/ and an unaccountable propensity to their own 
" destruction, urges some to the most false confessions, whilst they 
" are extracted from others by the dread of torture, or the tedious 
" misery of the dungeon. So far is it from being the fact that all 
" confessions are to be attributed to the stings of conscience, that it 
" has been well said by Calphurnius Flaccus, * Even a voluntary 

confession is to be regarded with suspicion;' and by Quinctillian, 

' A suspicion of insanity is inherent in the nature of all confessions. 
" * One is impelled by madnesss, another by drunkenness, another by 
" ' pain and some by torture. No man deposes against himself but 
" * under some compulsion.'"* 

Similar observations have been used by the wisest and most learned 
judges of modern days. Lord Stowell, in the case of Williams v. 
Williams, 1 Consist. 304, says — " Confession is a species of evidence 
*' which, though not inadmissible, is to be regarded with great dis- 
" triist. There is a canon particularly pointed against it, which says, 
" ' nee partium confessioni fides habeatur ;' and though it is evidence 
" which is not absolutely excluded^ but is received in conjunction with 
" other circumstances, yet it is on all occasions to be most accurately 
" weighed." And it is hardly necessary to observe how closely the 
common law has followed the rule of the civil law, how carefully it 
has guarded against admitting confessions obtained by the induce- 
ments of hope or fear, or under circumstances of duress or terror ; and 
though it has not excluded confessions made in reply to religious 
exhortations, it has received them with suspicion, and such means of 
obtaining confessions have been strongly reprobated by the judges. 

Such is the concurrent testimony of History, Science and Law. 

* PraBtera et argumenta, quae supra vidimus, tanti Don videntur, ut ob ea de confessis illico 
sumendum esse supplicium arbitremur. Sit aliquaudo confessio vox conscieutiae : at saspe 
tamen rem multo aliter se habere experientia docet. Latitat aliquando sub specie inurabratae 
quietis furor, qui homioem ad quaevis nefanda de se fatenda facile impellit. Suut, qui 
imaginatione sua delusi, apud se ipsos in suspicionera veniunt criminis, quod nunquam ad- 
miserunt. Sunt quibus atra bilis, vitse taedium, et nescio quae pereundi libido mendacissimas 
coofessiones extorquet. Aliis equulei, quem sibi imroinere intelligunt, metus, aut carceris 
diuturni squalor falsam confessionem exprimit. Quare tantum abest, ut confessiones crimiaum 
omnes conscientiae stiroulis tribuends sunt, ut recte dixisse vidiatur Calphurnius Flaccus. 
" Confessio voluntaria suspecta est,** £t Quinctillianus — " £a natura est omnis confessionis, 
" ut possit videri demens qui de se confitetur. Hic furore impulsus est, alius ebrietate, alius 
" dolore, quidam qusstione. Nemo contra se dicit nisi aliquo co^ente."— Hexn., £xer., 18, 
$22. 
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How does it apply to the present case ? 

Let us turn to the evidence of Dr. Conolly. 

Now if there is one man more than another who in this age has a 
claim to the gratitude of fallen and suffering humanity^ Dr. Conolly 
is that man. 

He has loosened the chains of the maniac, calmed the fury of his 
delirium, restored bis limbs to freedom and his mind to reason. He 
has let light into the dark cells of the madhouse and the darker 
chambers of the bmin. 

Dr. Conolly has been examined and his evidence is as follows : — 

" I have for the last fourteen yeai*s had much experience and 
" practice in cases of delusion and insanity. I have met a great variety 

of cases where women alleged or charged themselves of having 

been guilty of adultery and criminal connexion with men, when it 
" was perfectly well known such could not have been the case ; and 
" therefore I depose that unmeasured confessions of guilt of that 
" nature by women insane are not in my opinion entitled to any 
" weight, except as evidences of insanity. I visited Mrs. Talbot, the 
" Impugnant in this cause, professionally twice in the month of 
" March last; I had much conversation with her on those occasions, 
" and she appeared to me greatly weakened and disturbed in intellect; 
'^ and from the state I found her in, I am of opinion that confessions 
*' of guilt, such as being guilty of adultery, or of having had criminal 
" intercourse with men, might have been made by her without there 
" being any foundation for such confessions; but that such might 
" have arisen from her disturbed state of mind, and from delusion. 
" I depose that it is of frequent occurrence, according to my practice 
" and experience, as a feature of insanity in women to have a tho- 
" rough belief, founded on delusion, of their unchastity, or a firm 
'* conviction, in the case of married women, that they have miscon- 
'* ducted themselves or committed adultery, and accompanied with 
" an unceasing and unmeasured avowal of their guilt and self-accu- 
" sation ; and such delusion, according to my opinion, might accom- 
*' pany a state of insanity or derangement of mind arising out of 
" charges of adultery made against a married woman who was inno- 
" cent of the crime with which she was charged, and might naturally 
" connect itself with the charges and imputations so made, while 
" said charges were recent, and were kept before her mind. I have 
" known, in the course of my practice, a lady of unexceptionable 

character, but who eventually destroyed herself during an attack of 
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" mania^ declare that she had been repeatedly guilty of criminal 
" connexion with a medical man, whom she had only seen once or 
" twice. Another case of a young lady about to be married, who 
" became insane, and decjared she had been seduced by her expected 
" husband, and was pregnant by him. She recovered, and it was 
" discovered that such statement was all delusion on her part. A 
" third case of a young lady living with her uncle and aunt, who 
'' became insane, and had many delusions, and, among others, de- 
** clared that the man servant in the same house seduced her, and 
" slept with her frequently. She recovered, and it was well known 
" that all her statements were mere delusion. I am consulting phy- 
" sician to the Hanwell Lunatic Asylum, where there are 600 insane 
" women confined; and I have known many married women, inmates 
*' of said asylum, declare that the night previous to their making the 
'* statement, men, sometimes naming them, came into their rooms 
" at night, and had connexion with them." 

" I depose that, on reference to ray examination of the Impugnant 
" in this cause, and when I endeavoured to lead her mind to the 
" charges that I understood were admitted by her, she spoke of them 
'* in the manner of a patient speaking of a delusion, or of a vague 
** impression, the truth of which was not fixed in her mind, but which 
" she had been led to entertain in consequence of, as I collected 
" from her, the manner in which she had been treated. She made 
" no admission of guilt to me." 

Dr. Roscoe has also been examined, and his deposition is as fol- 
lows : — 

" I attended the Impugnant professionally in the month of De- 
" cember last, as also in last February. I depose that I carefully 
^' examined into the state of said Impugnant's mind. I on those 
" occasions found her labouring under a considerable degree of 
" mental incapacity ; and from my examinations and the questions 
" I put to her, my belief is, that for many months previously she was 
** labouring under a much greater degree of mental incapacity ; and 
" I depose that unmeasured confessions of guilt made by a person 
" labouring under mental incapacity would not be entitled to any 
" weight, except as evidences of insanity." 

" I have had much practice and experience in cases of insanity, 
*^ mental incapacity and delusion of mind; and I depose that in my 
'' opinion a common feature of insanity in women is a thorough 
^' belief, founded on delusion, in their unchastity, or a firm conviction 
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** in the case of married women that they have misconducted them- 
*^ selves or committed adultery ; and I depose that I have known 
'' instances of insanity in married and single women accompanied by 
** an unceasing and unmeasured avowal of guilt and self-accusation. 
" I have known one instance of insanity in an unmarried girl of 
" fifteen or sixteen years of age, that she had an illegitimate child, 
'' and that she had murdered it; and I depose that in my opinion 
'' such delusion would naturally accompany a state of insanity or 
" derangement of mind growing out of false charges of adultery 
^* made against a woman, and such delusion in my opinion would 
" naturally connect itself with such charges of adultery." 

" I do believe that it is probable that an insane delusion of guilt 
'* could result from a false charge, the party accused being in full 
*' health of mind and body at the time such charge was made. I do 
" not know of any such case of any woman from my own personal 
" experience ; but I have in my professional experience known the 
'* case of a man becoming insane from a false accusation being made 
" against him." 

" I depose that, from my examination of the Impugnant, she was 
" insane for many months previous to such my examination of her." 

'^ I do not and cannot swear that the Impugnant was of unsound 
" mind in the month of May, June or July, 1862; but, from my 
" examination of her, I have no doubt of her insanity in said 
'' months." 

Such is the evidence of Dr. Conolly and Dr. Roscoe from their 
examination of Mrs. Talbot's mind. Surgeon Adams, who states that 
he knows nothing of the merits of the case, and has never seen either 
Mr. or Mrs. Talbot, deposes thus : — " I have for many years been 
" familiar with cases of insanity and conversant with its treatment, 
" and I depose that I have known women who formed and held a 
*' thorough belief, founded in delusion, in their unchastity." And he 
has known married women who laboured under such delusions, " ac- 
" companied by an unceasing and unwearied avowal of their guilt." 

We have hardly noticed any evidence except that which has been 
adduced on behalf of the Promovent, Mr. Talbot. 

Mrs. Talbot's friends have not had to " go to the grave of the 
dead to receive instructions for the defence ;" but they might as well 
have knocked at those dark portals as sought for light to guide their 
investigations from the bewildering glare of insanity, or the faint 
glimmer of enfeebled and flickering intellect. 
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The 19th Interrogatory, administered on behalf of Mr. Talbot to 
Mr. T. T. Paget and his brother, is as follows : — 

" What is the reason, that notwithstanding all the information you 
have received evidencing the guilt of the Impugnant, that you still 
believe her innocent, if you do believe her to be innocent? Upon 
your oath, do you actually believe her to be innocent? And did 
the Impugnant ever tell you she was innocent?" 

To this question, which was put to him on the 29th of October, 
1863, Mr. T. T. Paget replies as follows :— 

" I depose that I still believe the Impugnant to be perfectly inno- 
" cent of the charges falsely made against her, and I so believe 
" because many of those charges are in direct contradiction to cir- 
** cumstances within my own knowledge and personal observation, 
" and others are, in my opinion, simply impossible. And further, I 
" depose that since the month of August, 1852, I have been unre- 
mitting in my exertions to obtain information regarding the mon- 
strous accusations brought against the Impugnant; the result of 
which exertions has been to strengthen my belief into an absolute 
" conviction of the Impugnant's entire innocence, and to convince me 
" that those accusations are a tissue of inventions and falsehoods , 
" and I depose that also I believe the Impugnant to be perfectly inno- 
" cent, because, having lived now for nearly eleven months under the 
" same roof and in the same family with her, in daily and hourly 
" communications, I have never observed the slightest look, word or 
" action inconsistent with the most perfect purity and delicacy of 
" mind ; and which is more especially convincing to me, perceiving, 
^^ as I constantly do, how unsound that mind continues to be. She 
" has more than once declared to me, in the most solemn and em- 
" phatic manner, that * she could have cleared it all ;' and added, 
" speaking of the Promovent, * Oh ! why did he not listen to me? 
" * Why did he believe those servants rather than me Y And further 
*^ to this Interrogatory I cannot answer." 

Now it may, perhaps, be argued, that though Mr. T. T. Paget has 
lived in the world for five and forty years, has for more than a quarter 
of a century been engaged in business, and mingled with his fellow 
men in the active pursuits of life, yet his judgment may be warped in 
this particular case by his affection for his wife and her sister. But 
what is the case with his younger brother ? Mr. John Paget has, for 
fifteen years, been a practising member of that not very credulous or 
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enthusiastic body — the English Bar. Were he remarkable for indiscre- 
tion or recklessness, it is not probable that the Lord Chancellor would 
have placed him in so confidential a position as that of his principal' 
secretary, and retained him in it until, on the change of ministry. 
Lord Truro resigned the seals. He distinctly states that he has no 
professional interest in the matter — he is not so nearly connected 
with Mrs. Talbot as that his moral vision should be distorted; and it 
would be going rather far to suppose that he would commit deliberate 
perjury himself, and expose his wife and children to the pollution of 
associating with a woman accused of conduct from which Messalina 
might have shrunk, simply to please his brother and his brother's 
wife, unless he sincerely believed those accusations to be false. 
Here is his answer to the same Interrogatory : — 

" My reason for believing in the innocence of the Impugnant (which, 
" on my oath I do most firmly believe in), is, because I have now, for 
" more than fourteen months, been diligently and fearlessly inves- 
" tigating the charges brought against her, and I can find no evidence 
" in support of those charges, except what I believe (if it has been 
*^ sworn, which I do not yet know) to be the grossest perjury. 1 find, 
" on a personal inspection of the localities, that the charges are either 
" impossible, or so improbable as to be utterly incredible, and I find 
" them supported by the testimony of witnesses, some of them of the 
" most depraved character, and others of whom have made deliberate 
** statements directly the reverse of the allegations they are called to 
*' support; and I find those charges brought against a person whom 
** I have known for many years to be perfectly pure and modest, and 
" who has now been an inmate of my father's house for nearly twelve 
" months, during which no trace of levity or impurity has been 
" discovered amongst the ruins of her intellect, where all is pure, 
" simple, and childish. The Impugnant never told me she was 
" innocent, and I doubt, indeed, whether she has any consciousness 
" that anybody accuses her of being guilty." 

Mr. John Paget, on being further interrogated, relates the circum- 
stances attending the removal of Mrs. Talbot from her imprisonment 
at Mrs. Tennant's to Humberstone, " where," he says, " she has since 
" resided with my father and mother, my brother and his wife, and 
" has been visited by her own father and mother, and her unmarried 
*^ sister, who, with her mother's sanction and approval, has shared 
" her room and bed with her, and has been treated in all respects as 
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" a perfectly innocent woman. I feel certain that had the Im- 
^' pugnant's father not been in a state of weakened mind, had he not^ 
" in addition to that, been exposed to gross misrepresentations, and 
'' had the Impugnant been in a state of mind to take any reasonable 
** means for her own defence, her father would have protected her 
" to the utmost^ and taken defence to the proceedings instituted 
*' against her; and I know, from repeated conversations with her 
" father, that it is a matter of the deepest regret, anguish and self- 
" reproach to him that he did not do so." This is not a statement 
volunteered by a friend or a partizan ; it is testimony given in reply to 
a cross-examination, framed with all the known skill of the Promo- 
vent's advocates, for the purpose of probing the inmost recesses of the 
mind of the witness. It is given under the sanction of an oath, and 
with the deliberation of a judicial inquiry. 

We have seen the array of witnesses marshalled by Mr. Talbot to 
prove his wife's infamy and his own dishonour. 

Who start forward to deny the charge ? — to throw down the gage 
and pledge their own characters for her honour, and that the charges 
against her are as false as they are foul ? — Her brother — her sisters, 
one of whom shares her home, and another her couch with her — her 
earliest friend, Mrs. Gordon, and her latest, Mrs. Williamson — her 
uncle Mr. Bruce, Mrs. John Paget, and the two Pagets and their 
father. 

And there is one more witness — not called indeed— whose testi- 
mony speaks not in " the strong wind, the earthquake, or the fire," 
but in ^*the still small voice," to the purity and the innocence of 
Mrs. Talbot — one who has " bound up her wounds, pouring in oil 
and wine" — cast over her the shield of a spotless life of nearly seventy 
years — clothed her in the white raiment of her own virtue — taken her 
to her home and her heart, and cherished her with more than the 
tenderness of a mother. 
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